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A STOP AT SUZANNE'S 



INTRODUCTION 

Before entering Yale, in the fall of 1916, Greayer 
had enjoyed a year at Leland Stanford University, 
California, where he had been preceded by a sister 
and a brother. He excelled on the tennis-courts and 
in his last year at high school, in Los Angeles, won the 
state interscholastic tennis cup. The summer of 1916 
he went to Forrest Hills and gave a good account of 
himself, with the younger devotees of the sport, in the 
tennis series. Handball, too, was a favorite diversion 
and he played with the Yale team in the early spring 
of 19 1 7 in several spirited contests in New York City 
and elsewhere. Clear-eyed, cool-headed and never 
"rattled," he was a dependable youth in an emergency. 
His sunny disposition and unselfish nature greatly en- 
deared him to his associates. 

In March, 1917, Greayer's letters home began to 
reveal a restlessness that was noted with misgivings 
by his parents. College boys, everywhere, were aban- 
doning their studies to go to France, and the effect of 
such an example on the high-spirited lad was feared. 
His first concrete expression was in a letter dated 
March 26, in which he wrote : 

"Father, I am thinking about the war and may do this, subject 
to your approval: If I stay here and drill as the majority will 

13 



14 INTRODUCTION 

do, it will mean about six months of hard army training, and for 
what? Before I could ever get into the reserve officers' training 
corps (age limit 21) I would have to wait more than a year, or else 
go as a private. Everyone here is enrolled in the R. O. T. C. 
and will go into intensive training if war is declared. The 
whole idea is to serve — serve the country and the cause. If I 
should go to France as an ambulance driver, where men are 
needed, I will be really serving and doing something worth 
while. I can't stay here at college if everyone goes into mili- 
tary training. I can arrange to go for a six months' enlistment 
This is no time for quibbling and evading and what difference 
does it make what I do if it is certain to be something? I will 
never regret having helped France and six months there in active 
service appeals to me much more than six months of training at 
Ft Sill, where they are planning to send us. Of course, there is 
danger, but I am twenty years old (he lacked several weeks of 
it) and willing to take the chance. For goodness' sake don't 
refuse me I This is how I look at it: it is better to be driving 
a wounded man back to a base than lying in a trench looking 
for a chance to shoot a man's head off, and what else is war 
but that?" 

To his mother at about the same time he wrote : 

"If possible, I will enter the aviation corps or the ambulance 
service. As for the danger, what possible difference can it make 
whether the average is ten days or sixty, as they all end the 
same?" 

Followed several other letters of like import in one 
of which the lad told of his inability to concentrate on 
his studies and of his determination to go to France 
to serve with the American Ambulance Corps, if pos- 
sible. "What difference does it make what Ruskin 
thought about architecture when American lives are 
going down?" he commented, referring to the tor- 
pedoing of American ships. 
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-From New Haven, Greayer came down to Rich- 
mond for a few days, having engaged passage on the 
Rochambeau, for France, to sail May 19. (There 
was a change of plan later, so that he sailed on the 
Chicago.) We had a happy visit together and then, 
accompanied by his mother as far as Washington, the 
dear lad went away, his eyes sparkling with expecta- 
tion, his mind kindling with enthusiasm. Never went 
a Crusader to the Holy Land with more zeal to serve 
than possessed the soul of this splendid youngster of 
twenty. There was no dread of hardship, no thought 
of danger. He had been accepted on his merits as an 
efficient driver and knew that he could prove himself. 

His letters from Paris were so naive, so exuberant, 
the viewpoint so fresh t But what impressed him 
above all else was the look of sorrow in the faces of 
the women. "Soldiers are everywhere/' he wrote, 
"and are treated like kings. Their women are so 
proud of them. At times, you see a soldier wearing, 
perhaps, two or three decorations, slowly walking 
along with a cane, and his wife, and the woman is a 
study in pride and sorrow, expressed in her eyes. 
Oh, those eyes ! They are not disheartened or afraid, 
but just sad. It is the suffering in anxiety and doubt. 
That is the story of the eyes of almost every woman 
I have seen. It is beautiful, too, because it is a suf- 
fering of love and patriotism." 

Greayer's was a sympathetic soul and, as his letters 
and stories reveal and the tributes of his fellow-officers 
attest, he had a great regard for the humanities. Not 
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from him but from his comrades of the flying-school 
were we to learn at a later date how he gave all his 
blankets to a Belgian refugee family, who were en- 
tirely without bedding the winter of 191 7-18, and how 
all he could spare from his pay went to their support. 
He was as modest as he was generous. One of his 
comrades (Lieutenant J. R. Crowe) wrote of the 
simple friends he had made at Issoudun, the family of 
a French workman : "While the rest of us were hang- 
ing around in cafes he used to go and sit in the garden 
with these people and read the fables of La Fontaine 
to a tiny girl who preferred that even to the bonbons 
he brought her. The affection between the big Amer- 
ican officer (Greayer reached the six-foot mark) and 
the little French girl was beautiful and touching." 

For fifteen days he was in the field service training 
camp, in the open, and among the two hundred men 
were three other youngsters from Yale. Water was 
none too plentiful and bathing was a luxury in con- 
sequence. A "shower" consisted of standing under 
a bit of a stream about three-quarters of a mile from 
camp. At home, nobody was more fastidious than 
Greayer or "Grubby" as his schoolmates at Pasadena, 
with subtle American humor, called him, probably, 
because he was so well groomed at all times. He was 
"Grub" or "Grubby" to all his intimates ever after. 
Yet he wrote : "I am getting so 'hardboiled* now, I can 
eat without washing and sleep without half-cleaning. 
The setting-up drill we have wakes you up better than 
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a bath. We never think of changing our clothes, so 

HoJTuiST t^ children* learned the friend they 
had in Greay** In one of l**s letters written at this 
time nf training, he tells o£ sitting down near the 
2£££A the ^illaj^ when a litde French 
child came *P and snuggled mto his lap: "He was 
^ctrenX deadly, although our conversation was 

•"■ucnreiy , .. ^ jj is name was Gouchard 



limited' 1 finally learned *i*»* * is a*™ was Gouchard. 
MteHhis confidence he said «e t^ter-™*** fe fcm- 
^.^oin^epnedand s c 1Ua ndered twenty censes 

(W «nts^ on irait tablets and similar duke. Then 

wHSSU the shop a~£ there was his little sister 
, . . A . vard. Gouchard went up to her and 

pkymg m theyard. candy gave her the whole 

after taking two pieces o 

tay. He jas only four yea ^ ^ 

In a letter to ^U . 

corps he, with «**»• of the French army under 

joux th ^ traI1 2 ^ Se ^^erican field service. It meant 
the auspices of fte. ^? to ^ front Under ^ 

driving supply *™d» «*d that he was not a bit sorry 
of June 7 , 1917, **£*%£ more to his liking. It was 
as the camion work _ wa^ ^^ of & ^^ 

to perfect hirnse U m ion that he and others wefe 

Pierce-Arrow truck or ^ ^^^ meant a de]ay Qf 

in training. 10 a Js « waiti around » This 

about six motitns in ^* 
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did not appeal to him. He wanted quick action. The 
camion convoi service was a comparatively new 
branch ; when he joined, only three sections, of thirty- 
six men, had been sent out. That the service had its 
dangers is disclosed by the graphic article written by 
Greayer entitled, "A Night with the Camion Convoi/' 
which appeared in Collier's Weekly of October 20, 
191 7, and is reprinted here by courtesy of the editor 
of Collier's. To his mother, however, Greayer made 
light of the dangers that she might not worry. 

He had a great horror of being thought a "slacker" 
or embusquee, the French equivalent. So early as 
July, 1917, he was looking forward to his next service 
when his six months with the camion convoi ended. 
With fine scorn he flayed himself for choosing so safe 
a task. "If this were a hundred years' war," he com- 
mented, "a camion driver would go through it in 
safety." Of course, that was unfair to himself, but 
it was characteristic of his contempt for any occupa- 
tion that did not give actual contact with the enemy. 
After mentioning all branches of the service he ended 
by declaring aviation was his first choice. It was a 
portent of what was to come. He broke the news to 
us when his term of engagement with the camion con- 
voi expired and he made haste to be accepted as a 
cadet in the aviation service. 

That was the time his mother and I mentally bade 
him good-by, for his daring spirit would rise superior 
to all dangers although they were always present. But 
before he was admitted, late in November, he had to 
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face many bitter disappointments and even after he 
went into training he had to submit to the humiliation 
of standing up with a score or more of his eager com- 
rades to hear all denounced as nuisances and receive 
similar insult from an irascible reserve officer who 
afterward was sharply reprimanded for his indefen- 
sible conduct, and transferred. The injustice of the 
tirade wounded Greayer to the soul, but he never 
whimpered. 

Long before General Wood returned from France, 
declaring that American manpower — five millions at 
least — was needed to win the war, Greayer had ex- 
pressed his conviction that the United States would 
have to put a million or more men in the trenches and 
push the Germans back by employing English attack- 
ing methods. "That is why I want to get into active 
service/' he wrote in September, 1917, adding, "I firm- 
ly believe we will have a real fight and will have to put 
up a big army before this war is over." 

In the months of training which ensued, the delays, 
owing to a shortage of planes, greatly chafed the lad, 
impatient to win his wings and get to the front But 
he did not waste his time. He studied French diligent- 
ly, at first with a tutor and later in the little college at 
St. Maixent. Occasionally, he would get a "permis- 
sion" which took him to Paris or elsewhere, sightsee- 
ing. He wrote : "This is a great country, assuredly. 
My chief desire is to see all of it in a really interesting 
way. The vagabond fashion of Locke and others 
makes strong appeal to me. Gee ! I would like to try 
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it. My other main desire is the real one, mother: 
my dream of heaven is a home and fireplace, an arm- 
chair and no more war." 

Dear lad ! he was in France striving to fit himself 
for the work in hand, not because he hated the foe and 
yearned to annihilate him, but because he loved France 
— his maternal ancestry was derived from French 
stock. He was in deep sympathy with the aims of 
America to effect a permanent peace by destroying 
German militarism and free the small nations from 
Teuton dominance. One of his friends, who had 
followed his letters closely, wrote to his mother, after 
the news of his death came, " 'Grubby' did not want 
to kill. I am glad that if he had to go the end came 
before he reached the firing line." 

It was Greayer's ambition to walk in his father's 
footsteps as a newspaper man but his letters give 
evidence that he had literary ability of a high order 
and might have won an enviable place in American 
literature had he been spared to express himself. They 
disclose keen observation, a deep sympathy with 
humanity and delicate humor. Than his "A Stop at 
Suzanne's," which chronicles his first "petit voyage" 
alone, the culmination of his training, a more charm- 
ing bit of descriptive writing, combined with deep sym- 
pathetic feeling, I have never read. It is so naive, so 
spontaneous and so purely idyllic that it well deserves 
first place in his contributions and the titular honor. 
My esteemed colleague, Dr. Douglas Freeman, the 
brilliant editor of the Richmond News-Leader, in a 
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l ^4er tribute to the gallant soul that had passed, 
^oscd in this- wise: 

W\<1 a. score of tender touches in hit account of Suzanne, 
ttftayer told how he was carried to the register where all those 
ftytts Who came to Suzanne's had written their names. "They 
fc\\ crowd around" he wrote, M to look without saying anything. 
^cmt name means nothing yet, but a year from now, perhaps, 
^iVio can tell? In the first pages are names that have been by- 
words ior years, and some who are famous the world over/ 9 
Doubtless, he hoped— as what boy would not— that for America's 
sake the time would come when those who found the signatures 
oi Guynetner and Fonck and Bishop in that register would 
pause over his signature and remember him. But if, as he 
wrote his name, he had any presentiment of what was soon to 
befall him, we venture that his hand did not tremble or his 
brave young heart falter. 

Soon, too soon, was the fate that overtook Suzanne's 
betrothed to be Greayer's. Friday, September 6, I 
had just sent the first edition of The Evening Journal 
to press when a telegram was handed me. I paused 
in the act of dictating a letter to read its contents. It 
was from the lad's cousin, Mr. Harold D. Sheets, 
general manager of the Vacuum Oil Company, in 
Paris, and contained these crushing words : 

"Greayer fatally injured flying accident. Death 
instantaneous. Buried Saturday with full military 
honors, Y. M. C. A. chaplain officiating. I was able 
to be present to represent you. Sincerest love and 
sympathy." 

Two weeks later came the beautiful letters from his 
comrades, Lieutenants Crowe and Webb, giving the 
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sad particulars. He was flying across country to 
Romorantin, where a flying field was located, and as 
he came over he circled it once around to get his bear- 
ings. On one of his turns, it appears, he did not 
"bank" quite enough, which caused his plane — a Nieu- 
port — to skid. Down went the nose of his machine, 
as is its wont when skidding, and he crashed head first 
to the ground. He never gained consciousness. 

His friend and associate, Lieutenant James R. 
Crowe, wrote that Greayer was a good flyer and that 
his moniteur was astonished when he learned of the 
fatal accident, exclaiming that Clover was a careful 
student and "knew what he was doing all the time." 
Commented Lieutenant Crowe, "If so good a flyer as 
Greayer had to fall I know that it is all chance and 
what happened to him may happen to any one of us, 
any time/' 

It was August 30, 1 91 8, when Greayer fell to his 
death and a few weeks later his dear friend, Crowe, 
met a like fate in almost identical manner. In his 
letter to me Lieutenant Crowe described the military 
funeral that was given our dear lad, with the band 
leading playing Chopin's magnificent "Marche Fun- 
ebre." "Our hearts were very heavy," he wrote, "when 
they lowered him into the grave and when the bugler 
played 'taps' he seemed to express the poignant grief 
for a dear friend. We saw placed on the grave fresh 
flowers — the blue, white and red for the clochettes, 
marguerites and coquelicots, the flowers of France he 
loved so well, that he gave his life for, gladly, I be- 
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^e l\ad so often risked it to carry aid to those 
fe*» ^ frghting for France." 

^ttee OTi ? aat sunkissed hm in Ac cannery at 
^^ t* e ^^a, as unblemished a soul as can be found 

. (^3fce^^ otn » anc ^ M "* rave ' ^ nc ^ a y» * ^ope * "^y 

• «^3egc& to stand, with his mother, beside that 

mound Va southern France where, I believe, with his 

iriend, lieutenant Crowe, he is well content to rest 

What Vie gave thousands of others have given in the 

cause of liberty and although we yielded up our boy 

as unreservedly as he gave himself, the individual loss 

is keen. We had to whip the Huns but the cost had 

been bitterly heavy. 

SAMUEL TRAVERS CLOVER. 
Richmond, Va., April, 1919. 
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might again come to them. Suzanne certainly de- 
serves it. 

When I returned they asked, "Did you stop at 
Suzanne's?" And now to the others just ready to 
make the voyage I always say, "Be sure to stop at 
Suzanne's." 

France, August, 1918L 



HOW FOUR FRESHMEN SAW RHEIMS 

Here we were, four husky freshmen, two from 
Yale, one from Harvard and one from Cornell — three 

months in France and within kilometers of 

Rheims. Applications for "permission" to visit the 
shelled Cathedral City we were morally certain would 
be denied. It was deemed advisable not to take any 
chances with the commandant of our camion divi- 
sion. A day arrived when we had no orders for a 
"roll/' and as my car was clean and passed by the 
inspector I was free of duty, so that when Ned sprung 
Rheims on us at dawn, Paul and Harry and I were 
keen to go. 

We dressed hurriedly, ate breakfast without daw- 
dling, and at once started off across the hills back of 
camp without stopping to "tip our hand" to any one. 
Our immediate objective was the railroad station to 
Mt. Notre Dame where we hoped to catch a train to 
Fismes and then take a chance of hooking a ride into 
Rheims, or as far as the railroad runs. That meant 
a long walk, with no telling how we would ever get 
back. But — we kept on. We figured that the trip 
would be worth the punishment. As it was. Our 
hike was enlivened by the reflections of what might 

45 
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happen to us for leaving camp without a permit Paul 
cheerfully related the experience of a Frenchman who 
was given five years' penal servitude for taking two 
days' ungranted leave. Luckily for us, we were not 
under French military rule and we hooted the recitalist 

We began famously. Just as we reached Notre 
Dame station a freight was pulling in. We climbed 
on a flat car and were waiting for them to pull out 
when a station guard came up and asked us what we 
wanted. We understood him perfectly but pretended 
ignorance. We simply smiled and said "Americaines ! 
Fismes V 9 and refused to understand him. He wearied 
of waving his arms after a while, and as we did not get 
down he went off and left us there, which was exactly 
what we wanted him to do. The train stopped at 
every station to cut out cars, so we finally went up to 
the caboose (which, over here, is immediately be- 
hind the engine) and fraternized with the conductor 
who smoked our cigarettes and let us all pile in with 
him. 

We were shot full of luck, for the train took us all 
the way to Muizon, a station nine kilometers from 
Rheims. That is as near as trains can go, because the 
lines are so close the Boche can see. From there we 
walked about six kilos and were beginning to figure 
out a plan to run the gendarme on guard when our 
good fortune again helped us. A big six-wheeled auto 
came tearing along behind. We waved our arms and 
stopped it and asked for a ride. They made room, 
and climbing in behind, we found it full of soldiers 
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10 ^turning t:o the trenches. They whizzed 

ifl* <£ s sc> ^ ast none of them knew anything 

tb« &^^ Another liberal dose of cigarettes and 

^Ltft uS * ^~&A^? * sltxcI they said we could go into the 



0*0^ +&> them. They thought we were crazy 
ciicltf 5 go, hut ^we explained we had never seen 

ua** tC> v-»A\e they had had three years of them, so 



they ^ ^i^i not have any gas masks or helmets the 
As ^ c . ^iiarge refused to take us with him. How- 
co*V° *\^*^* through town and out to the road lead- 
ed ^ Cr t:^:enches 9 hut there the corporal declined to 
ing t0 — fc^le any further. He went with several of 
eg resp° n ^ ^2^-et a. drink of vin before returning, and left 
bis $& t( * ^>ur kilometers or less from the first Ger- 



tf^^L.-ftme soldiers turned back then and said he 



-tas out — he was only a poilu and did not 



0a e 

\j$ *^%— ^ did. More luck ! We walked with this 

^ e -flVtfk ^^h the outskirts of Rheims and out on the 

H3$^°*^r*" e leaving Rheims we saw the location 

^ ^ ->wire entanglements were put up in the 

Yuet^ ^* ^v\e street, and where the two armies fought 

wv\A^ e mouses on opposite sides of the roadway. 

frot** ^ yb, the retreat of three years ago. September 

■^ViaX^ \ s the day the Germans were driven from 

x9**' atv d they have held the same positions ever 

^Ocv^^'geyond Rheims it is something like this : The 

sVivC e ; pounded on the northeast side by Germans ; 

city tS ntr ol the hills and overlook the town, con- 

they c ° 



\ 

\ 
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trolling completely all approaches to it. They have 
guns higher than the town and of course it is at their 
mercy, which, judging by Rheims, is where I would 
not like to be. All the buildings on that side of 
town are a crumpled ruin. 

We five walked out the road until the trees became 
so shattered they did not afford any concealment, so 
then we took to the communicating trench at the left. 
We passed the regimental kitchens, which are just to 
the right of the road and partly sheltered by a bluff. 
The food is taken in at night. Our guide led us past 
line after line of trenches until we came to what I 
judged were the third line defenses. There several 
non-commissioned officers came out and wanted to 
know what the blue blazes we were doing there. Harry 
told them we were Americans in training and our 
"higher-ups" wanted us to learn what we could of 
trench life. We sat in a hollow about six feet deep 
and explained this. Suddenly, a bullet sneezed over- 
head, and they asked us if we would like to see their 
"abri" or dugout 

They had rooms about twenty feet underground ; a 
long steep entrance led to a passage and that opened 
into rooms for sleeping. They have three-tier bunks 
that looked awfully dark, damp and dirty to me. The 
abri had two entrances. After that our obliging guide 
was induced to take us nearer the front. We were 
then five hundred meters from it and, not having 
helmets or masks, it was hard to coax him, but we 
finally succeeded. 
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We had barely started forward when we bumped 
into a lieutenant He did not have time to get in- 
quisitive, as Harry hailed him as a brother officer and 
told him we were sent out to view things. That bluff 
worked perfectly, and our lieutenant was graciousness 
and kindness itself. He deplored the lack of helmets 
and masks, but said if we were foolish enough to 
want to go he would be only too glad, if not charmed, 
to be our guide. Away we went, preceded by the 
lieutenant and followed by our other temporary com- 
rade. The soldiers we passed were awed and de- 
lighted to see us. I guess we did look like hot stuff 
with our smart uniforms, as the trench uniform seems 
to be mostly overall. Anyway, we camouflaged them 
all and got by with it 

Just before turning a corner our officer halted and 
cautioned us to be quiet. We were, believe me ! We 
rounded a bank and were within fifteen meters of 
Mr. Fritz! The front line trench! We passed sen- 
tries on guard peeping through sand bags, with a 
loaded and cocked gun at hand, an array of vicious 
hand-grenades in front of him and a pile of bullets 
arranged so he would not have to reach into his 
belt for them. The trench had a little shelf or ledge 
handy, for the sentry. Around each post six or 
seven men were lying asleep. There were many more 
in the dugouts. 

We passed several sentry posts and came finally to 
a trench periscope. This was one of the main sentry 
posts and about a dozen Chasseurs, "Blue Devils/' 
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were lolling around it. We all looked through the 
glass and could see the German trench fifteen meters 
away. The ground between was full of barbed-wire 
entanglements and torn up beyond description. It 
was like plowed ground on a tremendous scale. Holes 
six or seven feet deep and ridges or rock blown up by 
shells. We walked a little farther, and just as we 
were turning around two snipers' bullets hummed over- 
head. They evidently heard us talking or detected 
the movements. 

We could not go forward any farther, so we turned 
back and looked through the officers 9 quarters. On 
the way we crossed the road and could see straight up 
to the hill where the Germans were entrenched. Our 
pottu friend told us the French would stick out fake 
clothing in order to bait the Boche. The spot is cov- 
ered by a German machine-gun (mitrailleuse) and the 
Frenchmen play tag with it. 

Our lieutenant was in a trench bomb company, in 
charge of six mortars. Each one can shoot eight 
hundred meters. They are little guns about thirty) 
inches long, and the bombs are shaped like birds, only 
with four wings. The trenches are fitted up with 
telephones and electric lights. The trenches, remem- 
ber, have not materially changed position for three 
years. 

We saw everything that was worth while and started 
to walk back toward Rheims, as we wanted to see the 
cathedral. We would have lost our way in the intrica- 
cies of the trenches, but for our poilu guide, who re- 
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mained close until we could see the road. On the 
way we passed the "Hamburg Trenches," the "Hinden- 
burg line," "Roosevelt Trench" and "Wilson Bayou/' 
as we saw by the neatly lettered signs. 

We walkediand walked and finally reached .the town 
about 3 o'clock. At a house on one side of the street 
we bought chocolate and " petit s gatos" little cookies, 
and there we met more French hospitality. The pro- 
prietor spoke English and insisted upon our accepting 
a glass of light wine. He has stayed with his prop- 
erty all through the invasion and retreat and bombard- 
ments. Every day, from 6 to 7 p. m., the town was 
bombarded for several months. Now there is nothing 
much left worth destroying, but the day before our 
visit sixty-eight bombs had landed. At first, 20,000 
bombs struck Rheims in one day! From 120,000 in- 
habitants the population is reduced to less than 4,000. 
All of these wear helmets and carry gas masks. 

We took pictures of the cathedral and scouted 
around wondering how we were to get inside. Our 
star must have been shining, for we saw the cure come 
walking down the street. Harry and I made a run 
for him and threw a very fast, hot line about the brav- 
ery of the inhabitants of Rheims, the glory of the 
cathedral and how much we wanted to see it, being 
Americans with much more of the same. He beamed 
and smiled and went after the concierge, had a long 
argument with him, because no one is allowed in the 
church, and the end of it was we were personally con- 
ducted all over it. One of the boys made an excellent 
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time exposure of the interior. We were put on our 
honor not to touch anything, so we couldn't pick up 
any glass or other souvenirs. 

Inside, we met an American artist, Mr. Louis Orr, 
who was sketching the ruins for the government. Mr. 
Orr is the only painter who ever had a picture hung 
in the Louvre gallery in the lifetime of the artist. He 
was very nice to us and gave me a running history of 
the place and what has happened since 1914. The 
Germans shell the cathedral regularly every after- 
noon, dropping, perhaps, two or three shells at a time 
on it. It is a terrible ruin. First, they sent fire 
bombs, which completely gutted the woodwork, the 
famous hand-carved interior. Then they sent shrapnel 
shells which have broken all the wonderful windows. 

All the thirteenth century glass is gone — shattered 
to bits. Now they send their big shells in on it and 
soon it will crumble away. The beautiful room where 
all the French kings were crowned and consecrated is 
entirely demolished. That room faced the German 
batteries, and there is nothing left of it. The older 
and most precious parts of the cathedral are already 
gone — only the newer parts are left. On the outside 
are sand bags. They make an abri for the workmen. 
They go between the sacks and the stone wall when a 
shell comes; then the eclat is harmless. You can see 
how the roof is shot away. They say that because 
the keystone is demolished the rest will tumble any 
time. They expect it daily. 

Our guide was so pleased with us (and our tip) he 
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jtf yp, 3. l>rt of tlxe glass from the big front win- 



yP j^ -fckiirteexvtlx century glass, Mr. Orr told us, 
3^ 



a ~ *x>%y* °^ vadcie— certainly as a keepsake of 
^ ^^0* ^XTlie day t>ef ore a huge shell had struck 

*V Y*^' ^d gone tlxrongh the floor without exploding. 
&*' \*r ^k^ * ^^j ... •* t* i- - 



m v { ^ -^*as removed and we saw it It is a 305 

#& xC ^w5& +&% fourteen inches), and as high as my waist. 

< ^ 9> ^ p/C ^^% be absolutely no doubt about the shelling 

^€^ C ^t^^ irn& <3a±lxedral, in my mind. It is done 

s tb e ^^ ^nd thoroughly. Mr. Orr then took us to 

° fp^^t^^ 211 " csl£« and we had a very good dinner. 

P. pa^ 1 ^^-^ were fairly famished and had walked a 

fact* -way. ^We had cream of tapioca soup, two 

g f \ otl +£? and salad, coffee and pears. A real meal — 

o# e ^ -*- francs "per." (Also bread and butter and 



v f)ack to Muizon and the station was the 

rj gt* -^ 4OX1. We learned that a train for "permis* 

^ opfc^ -a. ^£t at midnight, and autos took the soldiers 

**- tvofr^* ^rom Rheims. Could anything be fairer 

** ^ iQds^ Tt was then about 8 130. We wandered 

°\va^ ^°^ * <* *° S ct cigarettes and just as we crossed a 

ao^^ getidarme yelled at us and wanted to know 

\*C&& * d.cfa*g so l a te and so far down town? 

r \*aX ^ e i use< ^ to understand him and said we wanted 

^ C liariy then asked him if he would not come with 

y&Z* - ^ a ve a smoke, and he said, "It is not just my 

& t duty, but I guess it is all right/' Then he 



oi duty 
\\ifi <x on a door and bawled out that some Amer- 
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icaines wanted tabac We were waited on and gave 
him a share of our spoils. Then another gendarme 
came, attracted by the noise in the deserted city, and 
he at once asked if we were on permission. Gendarme 
number one replied that he did not know, so the old 
bluff shot us by again. He gave us the right direc- 
tions and we reached Muizon safely. 

We could have waited for the autos, but we were all 
feeling so well, in spite of the long hike, that we 
walked the nin^ kilos to the station. We looked 
around for the right car and then crawled in and went 
to sleep. We did not have tickets or an "ordre de 
movement" or anything, so we laid low in a second- 
class compartment. I was so sleepy I did not even 
know it when the engine hooked on and the soldiers 
piled in. Two officers joined us, .and when the guard 
came around we said, "Mt. Notre Dame, Amer- 
icaines," and did not understand anything else, so he 
went away disgusted, slamming the door on us. We 
reached our station at about I 30 and were soon back 
in bed. 

That is the most adventurous trip I have had in 
France so far. We saw more in one day than in the 
other five months we have been here. Of course, if 
we had been caught there is no telling what would 
have happened to us,. but it was worth the risk. 

France, July, 1917, 



A NIGHT WITH THE CAMION CONVOI 
(By Courtesy of Cottier's Weekly) 

(Comparatively little has been written in America re- 
garding the camion service, though it is in some 
respects more perilous than the ambulance ^service. 
This thrilling story of personal experience was writ- 
ten by a Yale freshman of twenty who went to France 
last May, 191 7 — Editor Collier's) 

Slowly and carefully the convoi crept along, mount- 
ing higher and higher until at last the level plateau 
was reached. The anxious sergeant at the head 
stopped and the ten cars behind slowly closed into 
line, leaving only a few feet between each of the 
heavily laden camions. The night was inky black. 
No stars were visible through the drizzling mist which 
had been falling for hours — fields, roads, everything 
was covered with a wet, slushy crust. Time and again 
muddy ditches had tempted the sliding wheels, but the 
well-chosen route of the experienced leader kept the 
cars on the hard road and now the last and most dan- 
gerous stage of the trip lay just ahead. 

For two hours the curtain of night had hidden the 
approach of supplies — suppSes which an entire battery 
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had been calling for all day. As soon as the obscur- 
ing dark had closed in the camion section had started 
from an ammunition pare to bring the hungry "75's" 
their daily rations. 

Through the day enemy observers in airplanes and 
observation balloons watched the roads along the 
front for any signs of activity. Artillery regiments 
returning to their posts of duty, infantry troops, and 
all supply trains wait for night to cover their advance 
over the zone under the spyglass range. Lights are 
never used, of course, and even the glow from the 
cigarette of a tired and dusty soldier is forbidden. 

Before starting again the sergeant hastily went down 
the line of his charges, counting them to make sure 
none was left behind and questioning each driver for 
any trouble; how the motor was running, if they were 
going slow enough, etc. In the dark any kind of an 
accident might happen. A collision with a passing 
wagon train, a slip into the ditch, a bad bump — and 
there are always plenty of those — or ramming the car 
ahead. The strain of the pilot makes even two hours 
of driving seem ages: the constant nervous tension, 
the fear of hitting an obstruction — because often it is 
only by the feel of the wheel one can find the road — 
but, most of all, fear of the car ahead making a sud- 
den stop. Because of the darkness it is necessary to 
travel close together; an unexpected turn might lose 
half the convoi, for a bad road makes each car follow 
the track of the one in advance, hence close running 
is imperative. A rear-end collision is no novelty 
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A NIGHT WITH THE CAMION CONVOI 5T 

when the dark renders eyes useless and the bumpy 
rattle of the car makes noises almost indistinguish- 
able. I was doing the best I could with the wheezy 
old car assigned to me, but that best was only enough 
to keep me from being lost altogether. Any kind of a 
hill forced me into a slower speed than the others and 
I was continually trying to even up the wide space 
ahead. 

To the sergeant's relief I finally made the last long 
grade and joined the end of the convoi with the 
precious six-ton load of trench bombs. Again the 
convoi began to move, and this time the greatest care 
was necessary. Four kilometers away the sharp-eyed 
observers of the enemy were on watch, and that four- 
kilometer drive was to be reduced to three kilometers, 
then to two, and then, under cover of dark, the waiting 
soldiers would take the load into the deep underground 
bombproofs, close to the concealed battery and safe 
from the fire of those thousands just over the ridge. 

Just over that ridge! On the other side of the 
plateau an unexpected offensive, which was being 
pushed for control of the Chemin des Dames, had been 
repulsed, but both sides had used up precious lives and 
tons of costly ammunition had been sent hurtling 
through the air to explode in the occupied trenches 
and force the holders to evacuate. 

Camions form an indispensable part of the army in 
present-day warfare. When an offensive suddenly 
changes the base of supplies it is the camions which 
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change the base and keep the guns supplied with shells, 
the new trenches filled with wood and steel to re- 
place the material blown up, and, at times, transport 
troops to a sorely pressed point. The French govern- 
ment's appreciation of this unpaid service was shown 
by the warm welcome and considerate treatment given 
to the volunteers. 

This road, which since the memorable days of the 
invasion of long ago had scarcely anything more war- 
like than a threshing machine pass over it, has been 
changed now into the main artery of one of the 
bloodiest scenes of the bloodiest war of all history. 
At a certain point, leading from Craonne to Soissons l 
a sharp turn deflected all traffic from the protecting 
shelter of a hill. A short, open space intervened be- 
fore the road was again hidden by an overhanging 
bluff. This bit of clear was screened with brushwork 
and the color blended from a distance with the brown 
ground of the hill. The watchful enemy had found 
the range of this strip and also of the small village 
only a few meters beyond. 

At regular intervals through the night, through 
every night, a battery sent a shower of shrapnel and 
heavier missiles to cover this stretch so necessary to 
the communicating line of the foremost battery of the 
defenders. In daylight it was impassable. While 
this regular bombardment went on the convoi waited 
behind the hills. As soon as it stopped they made 
their break, but by that time the covering of brush- 



^ ef ^<a as rough. a»s * 

to^^^ad the m>^ S .*er». 

wata^ slipperiness <»*" -we 
m mi &^ad scurried a. r^-oxara 
crossed &e open space to tl» ^ F**""' 
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my comrades, suddenly forxxid m 
the dangerous turn. 
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embedded wheels, a large French Berliet truck started 
to pass. In a few words the officer explained the 
situation to the driver, who backed in and prepared 
to pull my car out with the towline. 

I was stuck in the most exposed and dangerous part 
of the road with a load of several thousand pounds of 
high explosives — contact bombs, in fact. No wonder 
the Frenchmen waved their arms up and down at each 
other — they had seen three years of such incidents and 
knew what might happen. 

High overhead another star shell burst and cast its 
bright light over the scene. Almost immediately after- 
ward a bullet crashed through the staff car, scaring 
the driver almost to death and changing the officer's 
gyrations to real action. He ran for his machine, the 
French driver dashed for his Berliet and both drove 
on out of danger as fast as they could go. I was told 
to abandon my truck and go to the village to wait few- 
dawn — and help — to get me out of the ditch. My 
chief drove off for the remainder of the convoi with its 
needed cargo. 

Three meters ahead was the bridge, as yet intact, 
behind was the sheltering hill; on each side the open 
country offered no protection or hiding place. Even 
while I stood wondering what to do, the few pre- 
liminary machine-gun bullets that had so narrowly 
missed their mark were followed by a shrapnel bomb. 
Four or five illuminating bombs went up in rapid 
succession and a regular bombardment of the com- 
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i^ ^s*? S an again, as it always did at the 

>M**Z*A K alon S tlie roa(L 

ol*^ ^r ^^S^*" Tc^side my immovable car. As) 

di^ tV ^\^ *>**\"*otas whirring that precedes the 

* b^ 0, ^^tt^dL on a run for the village. Twice 

w&\ ^ vA*xz.zix\g seemed almost directly over- 

v &^* X *' -tOPP ec ^ *** m y tracks and flung myself flat 

hea^* -c*.^- Tl\^ shell fragments scattered harm- 

oti ^ e ^° • x. served *° increase my speed. 

\essW'^ \VWce tvurriberless other little French villages, 

V — ^l o £ a main street with close-set stone houses 

c ° n ste s ^e. A.s I flew along the road I looked for 

oft ** Qt eUar. Half the houses of the town were 

a &** ^ or e razed, by shell fire, but the half nestling 

* 0lV ^ to the ridge had, somehow, escaped. After en- 

. c two houses packed to suffocation with soldiers, 

V^ utid a little shop with a rear room, a kind of cellar 

room, containing five other refugees. They 

S lubly invited me in and asked me how I happened to 

fcc there at such an hour. 

The regular bombardment of the exposed strip was 

on but this time it was on with more purpose. The 

j ynX -eyed observers had spotted the passing convoi 

and, guessing that they were possibly hiding in the 

village turned their range on the town. Of course, 

they could not tell where their shells were hitting, but 

previous daylight bombardments had given them the 

range and shells, shrapnel, and high explosives soon 
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started landing with uncomfortable accuracy on the 
helpless village. 

Following the example of my five war-wise com- 
panions, I lay flat on my back. Several dropped off 
to sleep, but not having had the "trois ans de guerre** 
which makes all the Frenchmen blase to a mere shell- 
ing, I lay with staring eyes and beating heart while 
one terrific explosion after another shook even the 
solid walls of our shelter. 

Whizz-z-z ! My heart almost stopped beating, wait- 
ing for the explosion, Whizz-z-z-boom ! the suspense 
was over. In the brief time between the warning his$ 
and the eclat the world seemed to hang by a thread. I 
stopped hugging the table leg, uncovered my face and 
realized that the Frenchman nearest me was laughing. 
Even while I was thinking about it, another hiss made 
me duck my head. I uncovered it in shame, but it did 
seem that the shell was only about ten feet away. 

For what appeared hours I lay on my back in the 
darkness of the little storeroom. Shell after shell 
exploded with a horrible, smashing sound. Thoughts ! 

f^° Uldnt remember afterward what I was thinking 
about when I ] ay there. Only one idea was upper- 

gmwmTf ? aIwa ys came with the warning whirr 

We* the °ex [ BZld Iouder • "Will this one get me?" 

**<? house, thfg S1C>n carae, after shaking the walls of 

ihe A / tera tIwe > UT^ Stion was answered— no. 
e ro "t roouj ,£*J* fc/e to sleep, I arose, passed through 
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. $|S$ ^^^^ > ^aw a. French ambulance come tear- 

. wjcc^^^^ trom the bridge. About fifty feet 

gltf e ° ^to^^^^ ^*rith. a, jerk, and the driver, who 

$>^v sV^C^T^j^s spot all picked out, made a dive for 

a^5 ^V^ ^r^ ^atoerly had he left his car when a 

Antf^* \& * at * ir and square on the hood. The 

a && ^ -vanish like a soap bubble, leaving only 

sesfl^ ** Vv^ av "y engine scattered in the road. 

^^s^ 1 . -fc£\e spot, then turned back to my meager 

^ s^ tC ^ vtt^ r ti 18 ** the worst explosions of all did not 

s Vie& et# ^flatter much. Half a minute — even less — 

s eett* *° ^^xe it talces to run twenty feet — is what 

just ?-a tn^ssed her grip by. The vivid picture, a 

&*- <l* ftash, the sudden stop of the machine — the 



sta* ;I.^ C dash for a doorway and then only a dis- 
ra^ 1 « Yieap of useless iron — that picture was printed 

tn3tl « mv mind. 

VJitb the earliest shimmering of dawn the bom- 

dtnent ceased. We emerged from our hiding 

1 • ces. T^ c ** rst *bing that struck my sight as I left 

^ room, was the house on the opposite side of the 

r row village street. The night before it had been 

duplies of the one next to it, a two-story, plain 

tone structure built close to the street. Now a shell 

had torn out the front wall and the roof. It had 

kiniflied right over the house in which I had lain for 

three cold, terrifying hours and gone on just far 

enough to strike the roof opposite. A giant hand had 

seemed to wipe out everything — roof, floors, windows, 
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leaving only the bare side walls. Twenty feet above 
the ground, in what had been the second-story front 
room, a gilt mirror, still miraculously intact, clung 
to the bare stone wall, and at one side of it hung a 
crucifix. 

With the help of my cellar-room companions I 
finally retrieved my mired and undamaged car. In a 
few hours I was safe in camp. Safe in camp ! How 
many times had I wondered, as the warning whirr- 
whirr of a shell struck my ears, if I was ever going to 
get back again. My first taste of life with the camion 
service was over ; it had come quite up to my wildest 
dreams of excitement. But this was, if I had only 
known it, tame to many of the exciting situations that 
were coming to me before my six months of enlist- 
ment were over. 

France, August, 191& 



SCULPTOR JEAN DESCAMPS' WORK 

Before the war Jean Descamps was a member of 
the Society of Beaux Arts and one of the most dis- 
tinguished members of the French school of sculptors. 
Now, he is merely a poilu, a common soldier, detached 
as a camion driver. But the respect his comrades 
have for him places him far above the rest, even far 
above the officers of the groupment. They recognize 
talent and genius, and are glad to show their appre- 
ciation of him. I quickly saw that by the way the 
soldiers around camp saluted him, respectfully and 
admiringly. 

M. de Launey (my French teacher) took me to a 
house, surrounded by a stone wall, with one big 
double gate having a little hole cut in one side to lift 
the latch. We swung the gate in and were in a cobble- 
stone court covered with littered straw and with 
numerous chickens and cats running about. It was 
like all the entrances I have seen around here — the 
back yard comes first. We passed a low, stone build- 
ing filled with many kinds of barnyard animals — rab- 
bits, rats, chickens, a cow, etc. — until we came to the 
house. On the right wing of the house an addition 
had been built, at an anterior period long passed, of 
a low-ceilinged room with a loft overhead. It was 
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there that we found M. Descamps, in a dirt-floored 
room that had once been the stable. He shared the 
room now with three others, as we saw by the cots 
filled with straw. 

As we crossed the court to this room I saw a short, 
stocky man, with a bushy beard and the ruddiest of 
cheeks, sitting on a home-made stool and painting a 
picture which rested on a box for an easel. On our 
approach he arose and faced us with his kindling 
mild eyes. M. de Launey presented me, and the ar- 
tist, dressed in the rough clothes of the poilu, became 
himself — anything but a common soldier. He spoke 
in a quiet voice and with a much better accent than 
yre commonly hear— even I could tell that 

Jean Descamps is about forty-six years old and has 
been in the army since the beginning of the war. The 
first six months he was in the infantry and fought in 
the trenches before being transferred to the automo- 
bile service. When asked if he would show me a 
plaque he is making he laid aside his brush and paints, 
led us into the room and to a long work table covered 
with paints, boards, shavings, and two box casings in 
which are kept the clay models on which he is work- 
ing. 

With great care M. Descamps removed the covers 
and exposed the brown clay on which his bas-relief 
was worked. I suppose this is a secret because the 
plaque is to be presented to General Pershing, but it 
was so interesting to see how it was done and par- 
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ticularly where it was done that I cannot help de- 
scribing it 

In the left-hand foreground Is the figure of a reclin- 
ing poilu, smoking a pipe — just before dawn, when the 
charge is expected. He is fully equipped, with his 
helmet in place and his gun beside him. In back and 
in the center of the trench the misty, vague figure of 
the Statue of Liberty throws a huge shadow. To the 
soldier's astonished eyes there then appears the figure 
of an American soldier in a new uniform, with his 
pack on his back and at "present arms/ 9 Beneath is 
the inscription (quoting General Pershing, saluting at 
the grave of Lafayette), "Here I am!" 

This work is marvelously well done, and the alle- 
gorical idea is certainly apropos. M. de Launey chose 
the words for the sculptor. On the reverse side of the 
plaque, French and American flags are crossed. Un- 
derneath, in the left hand corner, you can just make 
out the ruins of the Rheims cathedral. On the other 
lower corner is the shadowy outline of New York, 
with the Statue of Liberty in the foreground 

I was quite overwhelmed, and wanted to praise it 
so much that I had to have M. de Launey translate it 
for me. I think the French government is planning 
to present the bas-relief to General Pershing. After 
closing the box and putting it away, M. Descamps 
opened a cloth case and showed me photographs of 
his completed work. He has a statue of "Pomona,* 
which was bought by the city of Bordeaux. Another 
is in Paris, and he was working on "Diana in Her 
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Youth" when he was called to fight, three years ago. 
It shows the young goddess facing the west, with one 
hand on the head of a deerhound and the other grasp- 
ing her long bow. The figure is nude and standing 
ready to move. Even though incomplete, the statue 
was purchased by the city of Paris. It is this man 
with such unusual talent who is now a camion driver 
and only has time to devote himself to small bits of 
work on his days of repos. 

I talked with him afterward, and he told me he 
hoped to be transferred as an artist, attached to the 
army. I could not help asking him how he liked the 
camion service, though it was an unfair thrust. I 
thought I knew what he would say. What would you 
say if you were in his position and some one asked 
you how you liked to drive a truck — to fill grease 
cups, to clean motors, to paint cars — if you had statues 
in the parks of Bordeaux and Paris and pictures in 
the Luxemburg Gallery ? 

He is a real philosopher, for he said he was glad to 
be fighting for the cause his country stood for, and 
added, "What I cannot understand is, how the Ger- 
mans, who have progressed so far in letters, in arts, 
in music and in science, could ever have committed the 
terrible blunder they have made." Then he, looking 
down at his worn uniform and smiling ruefully, re- 
marked — what they all say, the cause and explanation 
of everything — "b, la guerre P 

He wanted to know the details of an American sol- 
dier's equipment (to finish the plaque), so I brought 
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him a number of pictures from camp. [Since this 
was written M. Descamps has had his wish granted, 
and has been transferred as an artist attached to the 
army.] 

France, August, 19x7. 



WHEN OUR LUCK DESERTED US 

It sounds like a homely simile to liken the luck of 
our camion convoi section to a game of "craps/* where 
you "roll" and win, "roll" and win; you "natural." 
You pyramid and then — the old percentage gets you, 
as it surely must in the end. That is the way it was 
with us. We were luckier and luckier until, finally, 
we just naturally ran out of luck, and all the medaille 
militaires iij the world couldn't restore what was lost. 

Orders came in for a "roll" at 3 p. m. That meant 
a night run up fairly close, so every one wanted to 
go. The day runs are most interesting, because you 
see so much, but they lack the excitement of a dark 
run up close behind a hill, with guns shooting over 
your head and shells breaking behind you. We had 
not been out on a night run for quite a while, and 
the instructions were to unload at a new pare de genie, 
one we had never seen before. 

After luncheon we took our musettes out to the 
cock, and "drew" our supper. A quarter of a loaf of 
army bread, a piece of chocolate, a piece of meat, and 
a can of jam. We always get that for a trip. At 
2 o'clock the boys began looking over the cars and 
searching for trouble — it is not found often on these 
Pierce trucks— they are wonders. At five minutes to 

70 
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H&^-^^^**fc came out, picked the lead car and 



K^^^^ ^^t«r vve pulled into the loading pare 

i^**" ^^ lcixxcis of trench material were put 

L c^ 5 * 4~?< ^^dbagSj steel roofs for "abris" steel 

. . s^ ^3 ior trenches. Fifty tons of material is 

Jfe*^ -* -^*- atfaout a quarter of eight our convoi 

<$** v^k***^ ^ ^°*^ to wa ** ^ ^ ar ^ # Around that 

sto?^ ^ -*varrovr valley and just over the ridge on 

ViSSV ^^ ^de were the trenches. Cutting one end of 

&c°;|\ t^<lfi e we could see the white line where the 

^ c \x& \x&& been before. 

trC vtfeto L< ^ supper there and passed the time watching 

aito^SLtves flying about. First a burst of white 

vfraptiel smoke told us a Boche was somewhere up 

s rc> and then he would come farther over until he 

directly overhead. By that time a French plane 

^d have him spotted and be coming for him. The 

•ty German turned full tilt for safety and they ex- 

c % ia tiged a few harmless shots with their rapid fire 

guns beiore Mr. Fritz escaped. They played hide and 

seek up there in the clouds for an hour or so, until 

it grew dark. 

As soon as dusk set in we cranked up and prepared 
for the last stage of the trip. Our destination was an 
infantry pare de getiie, and the road was exposed all 
the way up. The pare itself nestled close to the hill 
in what was left of a wood. Just as we started, a 
furious bombardment began — not at us, but just ahead, 
where we wanted to go. By walking to the brow of 
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the cliff we saw what the objective was. A battery 
of four guns, placed on the ridge, just above the pare, 
was being shelled. The shells were coming about fif- 
teen a minute, and each one raised a black cloud of 
smoke which settled over everything like a huge cloak. 

After half an hour's racket the noise suddenly 
stopped. Looking down from our hill, the smoke 
seemed like a huge inkspot splotched on the dusky 
brown of the ridge. Into that we ran our cars as 
fast as we could and the corvee (workmen) came out 
of their dugouts to unload us. Everything was hidden 
in the wood or under a camouflage covering. We had 
been there about twenty minutes when the battery be- 
hind us opened up. They shot four times and then, 
two minutes later, another round would come belch- 
ing out 

We were almost under the cannon's mouth and the 
flash, the boom, and then the rushing sound of the 
projectile as it went overhead seemed uncomfortably 
dose. Soon, the battery in front started up with its 
four guns and then the noise and the flashings were 
continuous. We were in between the two batteries 
and I suppose they made all that disturbance to cover 
us. Even one shell with the range they had been 
using a few minutes before would have done untold 
damage, but none came and we edged out and ran 
safely home with no accident 

Next day, when we awoke, the ground was muddy 
and a drizzling rain had been falling all morning. Or- 
ders had come in while we slept and this time it was 
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for two trips. The first was a short haul of logs for 
fixing a corduroy road. That did not take long, so 
the second trip was started well before supper. All 
along this part of the front there are innumerable guns 
and batteries and material pares. Our trips are either 
to a battery or else to one of the material depots. 

We had been lucky on the last run, but this one 
was even a closer shave. The mud and slippery roads 
made the going rather slow, but our luck held — and 
we reached there all right. The night was very dark, 
so no one felt nervous about going up close. When we 
came to unload, two trucks with barb wire had to go 
over the hill and discharge not more than a kilometer 
from the trenches. They both went ahead with the 
sergeant and in a few minutes were at the sta- 
tion. The corvee came out, but had no sooner started 
unloading the rolls of wire, than they turned and ran 
for the abri. We were right after them and took 
those steep stairs for the underground in one jump 
and a slide. It is a queer feeling that creeps in on 
you when you hear a long whirr, which increases to 
a sharp whistle, and then suddenly culminates in a 
tremendous explosion. 

We felt better when there was about twenty feet 
of earth over our heads. It happened that it was only 
a stray shot, at least, no more came there, but the 
corvee refused to budge, so we either had to unload the 
stuff ourselves or else wait there until they felt like 
doing it. As no more shells came exploring around, 
we jumped out and stripped the camions. It took a 
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long time, so the rest of the convoy had gone on ahead 
of us when we came back to their unloading para 
They had left in a hurry, as the shells were dropping 
all the time. The gunners did not seem to have any 
very definite aim as the shells fell irregularly and all 
along the side of the road, but just as we drove up it 
grew more interesting. 

One big caisson was stuck in the mud at the side of 
the road, blocking all the traffic. It was necessary to 
unhitch two more teams and put them to the caisson be- 
fore they could get it out. Finally, with eight horses 
and many wonderful words, punctuated by frantic arm 
waving, the caisson was put back on the road. With 
the delay, the traffic was blocked for a long way, and 
so the few shells that did hit the road caused a lot of 
commotion. One in particular lit just ahead of our 
camion and in front of a wagon, killing both horses, 
but, strange to say, not touching the driver. That 
is the way it seems to happen, the most amazing es- 
capes come with the most gruesome accidents. 

We pulled into camp at about two in the morning 
and found one car was lost. The chef of the section 
went out with the staff car and came back two hours 
later. He had found the camion in the ditch with 
both wheels of one side deep in the mud and the other 
two spinning free. In the dark we had passed it with- 
out noticing it — not at all surprising considering the 
rain, wind, mud and pitchy blackness. The chef sent 
for a tractor, a truck fitted up for pulling others out 
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t a and *° iA^^^^*d they went back to get the 

^^ovcd *** S^V and dawn was just breaking 
i 4*1* tt^ UftcA/^^y succeeded in dragging her 
^a^ sister ^ to dry land. The chef and his 
? t^ St**?^ ^ the road just ready to go when 
te\\ caxtie ^ n ° warning whatever and landed 
a t flirty *eet away. The explosion knocked both 
^K ricans doW^t and when they scrambled up to look 
- the two Frenchmen, they found them both dead. 
I>o you wonder that we thought our section had a 
horseshoe hanging over us ? That was the final straw, 
I guess, but even at that we are luckier than the un- 
fortunate Frenchmen who were killed. 

We had hardly been in camp long enough to change 
to dry clothes when orders came in for another "roll.* 1 
Every car was out that night in spite of rain and 
wind. When the army needs a thing it needs it, and 
nothing short of the impossible keeps it away. By 
now you have probably heard of the accident that hap- 
pened in the camion section, but this may correct cer- 
tain details. It is what happens every time we go out 
at night, except we have the luck with us, usually. 
That means no shelling of roads and pares. 

After a hard passage through mud and rain the con- 
voy struggled on to the pare and the cars lined up to 
unload. The staff car was about thirty feet ahead of 
the first camion and the chef and his sergeant were 
talking to the marechal du logis in charge of the pare 
All three were within fifteen feet of the staff car. The 
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section sergeant turned to the chef and said, 'We are 
as safe as in camp." They both laughed, and the next 
instant an explosion knocked them flat. Without any 
warning hiss — the explosion always precedes the whir- 
ring — the big high explosive shell struck the ground 
and burst 

'For a second all was quiet, then, pandemonium broke 
loose. Every one was running for the big abri, which 
in a second was crowded. The chef managed to get 
to his feet and looked about. All was dark, but be- 
side him the sergeant lay stunned. One bit of shrap- 
nel had gone completely through the steel helmet and 
injured his head. Two more were in his back and 
one in his thigh. The left hand was hanging by a 
bit of skin, and as the chef raised him up his wrist 
watch slipped down. It had stopped at 1 1 :20 p. m. 
The right hand was also injured and bleeding pro- 
fusely. 

He was carried to the abri and then three drivers 
went with the chef to look for the staff car driver. 
They found him conscious, but severely wounded. He 
had just opened the car door to get in when the ex- 
plosion came. The Sclat struck him in the back and 
in the legs. One fragment lodged just to one side of 
the backbone, missing it barely an inch. Both these 
men were carried to the shelter before the second shell 
landed. After that they came in a series — seven shots 
— then a wait of five minutes — then seven more shots. 
The driver of the first camion found a bit of eclat in 
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the top of hi* „ , , ,, . . . , , . 

stuck in the helmet. It had pierced the steel and 

Suddenly ***>* of the cas^ 1 
half* and' ^ ^renchrnan cried out, "Ou est la more' 

chef just be£* <> ne ^ eW - *? ^ J 8 ":?"?/ *' 
out with th **« the first shell struck. The chef went 

to the pro s ^^ others to bring him in. As they came 

to the feet r ^*« figure two went to the head and two. 

and his hai^ " I ' he chef reached down t0 P ick him U P» 
quickly Uj* lay or* the bleeding stump of a leg! They 
him in K ^ titc mutilated body and tried to carry 
They bo * *s they raised him his leg dropped ofH 
again to *** ul the sti*mp with leather belts and tried 
entire si,?^* h"** inside the abri, but it was no use. His 
ical assi w *s shattered and he died before any med- 

At a ***<* cotald get there, 
ambul "^"^- there is an ambulance station, but the 
to car^* Ce w *s out o» a ^ and so ** was impossible 
Two v^" ^ wounded Frenchmen to a post de secours. 
erop^tter-bearers came by about an hour later, with 
dri^ y stretchers. These were used to carry the two 
hou^** to a post <** secours. It was not until five 

a, S later that tlrey "Were able to get to a hospital. 
five thia time the t>orJibardment kept up; seven shells, 
Minutes quiet, ***** the shells again. This be- 
to * so regular t*» e drivers timed the shells and be- 
avJ?* 1 arrivals tt«I«> ade<i *** ** camions a* 1 * 1 drove 
"ST, dow * *e f^ d *° ^ ^The Frenchmen 
atia . y shrugged their shoulders at such American 
P^dity-^g tjjev c&& »t! 
^ lv the three men were hit » but v***? camion was 
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filled with holes and scratches. One camion had 
ninety holes in it. An explosive shell had struck be- 
side it. The driver was safe in the abri when that 
happened. The two blessees were taken in to Neuilly 
to the American hospital, where every attention was 
given them. A few days later the C. O. went up to 
see them and holding the wrapped stumps of a left 
arm while he spoke a few brief words of praise, pinned 
the tnedaille militaire on the sergeant's breast. A 
croix de guerre with a palm was given to the staff car 
driver. 

So far, that is all the wounded men we have had. 
I hope they will be the last Nothing can ever repay 
the sacrifice of an arm, or leg, or hand blown off by 
an exploding shell. But all the time we knew we were 
awfully due for an accident for the percentage was 
all against us. 

France, September, 1917. 
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summer. There was not much activity — according to 
the official communiques — little doing after the tre- 
mendous effort of April, so we wondered at times 
where all the ammunition went, what it was for. 

May passed — June, July, and still the guns lacked 
their supply. An occasional artillery duel explained 
away a good bit, but the supply could scarcely have 
been touched by those brief cannonades. In August 
and September we learned what T. M. stands for. 
Not military transport, but "transporte maieriale" 
No longer did we carry ammunition ; our camions were 
loaded with engineering supplies and our unloading 
stations became a sign hidden somewhere marked "pare 
du genie," or engineering depot. These pares sprang 
up all along the road (the road running parallel with 
the trenches) and in convenient ravines well hidden 
from observers by trees or, at times, by camouflage. 

Every week a new one seemed to shoot up until 
along ten or fifteen kilometers of the front there was 
a pare around nearly every turn of the road. In these 
depots all kinds of material were concentrated. Iron 
frames and barb wire to make wire entangle- 
ments, corrugated iron for abri roofs, trench walks 
for captured trenches, rails of iron to brace deep dug- 
outs, logs, stakes; in fact, every imaginable attribute 
to the engineers* department. All these we hauled to 
the front and with them filled up the newly-made pares 
from early dawn to dark. Many pares were located 
close to the trenches, and as we crept to them on a 
dark night, the tat-tat-tat of the "mitrailleuse" could 
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be heard )ust ° V * ^^ hill ahead. Often a star shell 
would burst * n *** ^V and occasionally a rocket would 
scatter its falling sticks ahead of us. 

Along the front, i n back of the guns and in front 
of them, the pares were placed. At intervals, one 
would be found by the boche and then a regular bom- 
bardment would begin. Certain of the pares used to 
be shelled every night at regular hours. Bits of ex- 
posed road, too, were subjected to periodical bom- 
bardments. While the firing went on no one would 
pass along the road, but as soon as it was over — the 
spells lasted from half an hour to an hour — traffic 
continued as usual. Many times we have waited be- 
hind a sheltering hill for an hour or more while the 
stretch of road ahead was undergoing a hail of shell 
fire. When it stopped, in we scurried with the barb 
wire, or lumber, or whatever it happened to be, and 
unloaded and hustled away again. 

That went on up to the first of October. The pares 
were apparently full. Ammunition we knew must be 
there in plenty. Soldiers we picked up on the road 
said an attack was to be made. Where, they did not 
know, in ten days, two weeks "peut etre" The ten 
days passed and the movement of troops began. Every 
day a regiment would pass by camp. The lieutenant 
ahead, on foot, the wire cutters coming next, then the 
soldiers with their heavy packs strapped to their broad 
backs. Many of the latter carried canes, or rather 
sticks, to aid them in their long, hard journeys, and 
all wore their overcoats. In any kind of weather the 
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poilu wears his big coat buttoned up tight. Even on 
hot, dusty days they seem to prefer wearing a coat to 
carrying it 

On the otller roads, too, we passed division after 
division, battalion after battalion, regiment after regi- 
ment, all marching toward the front Every soldier 
we picked up told us of the expected offensive. "Per- 
missions" had all been stopped, they said ; the old line 
troops were replaced in the trenches by younger, 
fresher men ; everything was in preparation. 

One morning we went through a big town (S ), 

and on the other side, toward the lines, we met the 
chasseurs. "Blue Devils" they are called, and with 
reason. They are the attacking regiments, composed 
of the youngest and strongest men in the army. Orig- 
inally, they were recruited from the Alps, and the Al- 
pine Chasseur regiments are the pick and flower of 
the army. They look it, too, for they are all well set 
up, young fellows, and in their distinctive blue uni- 
forms, with their rakish, soft, brimless fatigue caps, 
they are a bad bunch to have against you. 

They were not walking along the road, these Blue 
Devils; they were riding in "Fiat" transports. They 
are only used for attack and none of the drudgery of 
war falls on them. They do not hold trenches, nor 
do they have the lesser duties en repos. They attack, 
and then they are through. When we saw them "go- 
ing up" we knew the offensive could not be far oflf. 
Nor was it 

Early morning calls had become such a habit that 
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one morning * Up voluntarily before the guard 

came around- * **^s about 3 o'clock or 3 :3c, and in 
the distance I cottUl hear w jj a ^ seemed to be a contin- 
uous thunder, *nere was no intermittent explosion 
of a battery that was heard, but a constant rumble 
punctuated by deeper, louder notes, like a heavy surf 
pounding on the beach ; it seemed to come in waves of 
sound. 

Evidently, the attack had begun. All day, all night, 
all the next day and night this terrific artillery fire 
kept up. The second day we went up to a pare beyond 
the last battery. In the river were steel gunboats 
moored to the bank and braced with outriggers. 
These were adding their music to the terrible din. 
At the side of the road a newly-laid railroad track held 
a battery of armored guns. They were huge protected 
steel cars braced from the track by iron jacks. The 
battery was named, one gun the "Lorraine," another 
"Alsace," another "Revanche," and the last "Esper- 
ance." Isn't that almost what France is fighting for ? 
Alsace-Lorraine — revenge for outrages — and hope for 
eternal peace? 

These big guns are of long range and large caliber. 
Each time a shot is fired the turret swings around so 
the breech can be opened. The recoil is sudden and 
slows up with a deliberate motion, exactly like a cat, 
after striking, couches back for a spring — slowly, de- 
liberately and with an appearance of latent strength. 
These guns were the last line of artillery. On the 
hills and over them on the other side were more. They 
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formed in the two or three kilometers between the 
river and the lines a zigzag line of batteries, so that 
almost every meter of ground was covered by a line 
of fire. From the enemy standpoint a solid front 
of guns was opposed to them. 

One artilleryman attached to a "75" told me his 
gun belched 2,800 shots during the attack, and that was 
only one gun of a single battery ! Then I knew why 
we had carried so many thousands of shells through 
the summer. 

Early in the morning of the third day the artillery 
fire stopped suddenly — we, waiting behind, knew what 
that meant — the rush was on! Up and over! God 
help them. . . . 

I forgot to say that rain had been falling steadily 
for days and days. Mud was everywhere, on every- 
thing and over everything. The disputed land must 
have been a sea of mud. That day we crept up there 
in the afternoon. At one point where a road led out 
from the lines, thousands of prisoners were brought 
down. They were haggard and tired looking, and 
oh, so dirty! Mud was cluttered on their unshaven 
faces and stuck to their legs and clothing. They said 
they had not had anything to eat for two days, and 
no doubt a square meal was only a memory. 

They filed on down the road to a prison camp, to 
be numbered, examined and then, perhaps, detailed 
for work. As they went by us they looked up ques- 
tioningly, calling "Englander ?" We shook our heads 
and replied American, at which they smiled and called, 
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'torrfesV* V^"^? ! " O^ stopped by the car 

vA&s*«* c \<<& ******* friendl y ** wa * ^anled 
v wf»aCt V* <W *;*• the guard, but I managed to 



• v;«v » ^-ItfAvv ^ ttes anyway- Half a dozen 

^ ^* v/cr« ^^vJ**"' ^ and they clustered around 

T^ca* tf^^y. Looking on their intelligent 

f « Tllvcy d ° ?^ intelligent, it was impossible to 

tSSie \eat c** 8 * 8 * of ^ atrocities attributed to 

One caxnc up w **o s P°ke English. He had been in 
school, Vie said, was just out of the training period 
and had only been at the front nine days when the at- 
tack started. Nine days of warfare for that nine- 
teen-year-old boy ! But he was glad he had been taken 
prisoner I One day in the trenches had made him 
prefer a prisoner's life to that of a soldier. Most of 
the captured Germans were young, but seemed to be 
in poor physical condition. They were all thin and 
-worn looking, with poor teeth and uncouth appearance. 
When the prisoners had all marched by we con- 
tinued the trip to the pare and unloaded. It was dark 
before we were ready to return, and I then found I 
had a guest on the camion. A young officer with his 
orderly. They had followed the attack on the Fort 
de la Malmaison and after holding it with the Zouaves 
until the supporting columns were installed, he had 
been sent back for repos. 

How he did talk ! Young, excited, making a suc- 
cessful attack and living through it 1 Pride was in his 
voice as he told of the gallant rush that had driven 
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the German from his stronghold. He pointed to the 
tired orderly for corroboration, and he, poor fellow, 
would agree with a weary "oui," "oui," to everything. 

What did the victory mean for him ? A short re- 
pos y that was all, but for the officer — a "permission" 
in Paris — probably, promotion — certainly, praise and 
flattery. 

He started in again, and this time I gathered more 
about the actual fighting and there was less of the 
imaginative in the recital. With his officers* map 
he pointed out everything, positions, attacking points 
and all, and I could get a wonderfully vivid idea of 
the plans. Days and days of artillery fire had been 
accompanied by constant downpours of rain. Over 
the land between the lines a sea of mud stretched, and 
over this rushed the troops. At dawn the fire of the 
cannons lengthened suddenly — the massed troops 
jumped out of the trenches and started off for the fort 
(Malmaison). That was the principal point for this 
officer's regiment, and that is what he told me about. 

On the left were the colonial troops; on the right 
the Blue Devils. When the rush started they all piled 
over and struck out for the fort The ground was a 
succession of shell holes, ranging from six feet to 
twelve, in depth, and mud was everywhere — a slushy 
6lough. When they had gone a few meters they were 
outdistanced by the Zouaves, coming from the left 
At the right the Chasseurs were held in check for a 
while by a sturdy resistance. They stormed the line 
in the face of machine-gun fire, and finally swept 
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Land" more visible as a field than it was when the at- 
tacking soldiers waded through. From the French 
side I saw the result of the tremendous artillery duel 
that had preceded the charge. Every inch of ground 
within half a mile of the actual lines was 
a shell hole or bomb crater. Not a crater had 
escaped the rain of iron hail, and as I walked along 
the road dwindled to a path winding between the shell 
holes. On one side would be a chasm, perhaps, six 
feet deep ; on the other, one three or four feet The 
path between was only eight or ten inches wide. 

As I drew nearer to the front lines and crossed into 
the real "No Man's Land" the depth of the holes in- 
creased. These actual chasms from ten to fifteen feet 
deep were scattered between the former opposing lines. 
Now, after the terrific shell hammering they had 
undergone, the front lines were no different from the 
rest of the field. All had been battered into a similarity 
— a spreading field of yawning holes and cone-shaped 
craters. 

Famous Chemin des Dames, marking so bloody a 
chapter in army records, was indistinguishable from 
the land around it — all, all was a horrible ruin of dev- 
astating war. There was scarcely a pit that did not 
have a tell-tale pile of debris at the bottom, a bent 
bayonet, a scrap of a coat, a helmet, a cartridge belt 
and pouch or worse. In one pit I saw a leg — the 
shoe still attached, but that was all. To the left of the 
fort, in what was probably a machine-gun pit, three 
Germans lay — not yet found by the overworked "bren- 
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»» *■ v^*^^^ ^ gruesome proof of the fury 
Ti^S^fe^^^.^ decapitated. 

I ire*** ° rr^* 5 ^ g ** a French soldier ky m 

\ fttr b* 11 Ji* *ody. ripped off like a guillotine 
u °tv tbe ^T^ous machine-gun fire. This was 

l° W I vs ^ ft6t ^ e attack > when *** field ted ^en 
three aay cleat e<L What a horror it must have been 

^h^ttve stretcher-bearers first followed the rush! 

Behind the k*^ which holds the fort two caterpillar 
tractors were stuck in the mud. One had tried to 
draw the other out of a hole, but only succeeded in 
sliding down a shell pit with the rear end left high 
in the air. They had brought up guns which were 
installed in the captured fort The French cleared out 
much of the debris from the ruin, and are using it — 
just as the Boche did, but an officer stopped my curi- 
osity and suggested I turn back or explain why I was 
taking pictures. It was a good suggestion, so I turned. 
All the way back from the fort to the former French 
lines the ground was a litter of debris, holes, and, oc- 
casionally, a corpse huddled in a grotesque attitude. 
A little burro lay on its side, the empty saddle baskets, 
full of provisions at the time of the accident, shattered 
by the shot that killed the harmless beast. Farther on 
two more lay on their backs in a trench. 

Dugouts, bomb-proofs, trenches, gun pits, were all 
battered to nothing ; anything that could afford protec- 
tion or refuge was shattered to the common level, a 
shapeless mass. Farther from the front the ground 
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was less irregular — the road again took shape until 
behind the first cliff of the plateau the land resumed 
the aspect more familiar to our eyes: 

Here hundreds of soldiers were busy repairing the 
damage done by the shell fire. Roads and com- 
municating trenches were cleared out, mitrailleuse pits 
repaired, new gun positions prepared, eta Many 
hastily-dug graves were along the road, the trees be- 
came more plentiful and less barren, then patches of 
grass appeared until, finally, around a bend of the road 
and, perhaps, due to the sheltering hill, the meadows 
looked natural, the trees still bore their leaves and all 
trace of the terrible, bombardment on the other side 
of the hill had vanished. 

Farther down the road was a battery and all around 
it was the pock-marked ground again — the leafless 
trees. The deadly quiet of an abandoned place showed 
that war had passed that way. Before coming to a 
ruined village — nothing now left but a few acres of 
rocks piled and hurled in confusion — a solitary grave 
struck the eye. The familiar six-foot mound of 
freshly-turned earth ; the cross at one end with the red, 
white and blue circle of tin attached to it — and on this 
one an eloquent helmet laid on the grave told the tale. 
Through the top of the steel casque was a jagged hole, 
on the cross was the inscription "Inconnu — mort pour 
La France." — Unknown — Died for France. What 
need to say more? 

On the main road near V a graveyard was 

being dug by German prisoners. Already, several 
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hundreds oi *& « bosses were up, and under a can- 
vas, lying si* ^ °ut on flat boards, were about 
forty or "fifty &° T * sheeted figures, waiting for their 
last home to t>c dug by their captured slayers. 

That was all. We stayed around camp most of the 
time after that. The big work was done. Perhaps, 
two or three times a week we "rolled," but it was un- 
interesting, dulL All the excitement was over and the 
few following events were only to finish up the entire 
work. A triumphant revue of the victorious army 
took place. Crosses of the Legion of Honor were 
given out and other honors came to those who so richly 
deserved them. 

That was the offensive as I saw it The other 
things, the minor details, I hope to be able to forget 
The memory of the victorious attack, of which I 
formed so infinitesimal a part, that will always be with 
me as something I am proud to have been in. 

France October, 19x7. 



"OURS" OF THE CAMION "BASTARD 

SECTION" 

"Come down here and enlist in .the United States 
army. You are not in the French army and you are 
not in the United States army. You are "nothing but 
a lot of croix de guerre seekers — a bunch of out- 
casts." 

With this the recruiting officer ended his speech and 
stepped down from the platform. We looked at one 
another in silence. So that is what we are, croix de 
guerre seekers — outcasts! Well, it always helps to 
see yourselves as others see you, but that reserve of- 
ficer from the quartermaster's department of the 
United States army made statements that I deny and 
resent and when you know the facts I think you will 
agree with me. 

You will read about us, perhaps, in Mr. Piatt An- 
drews' book, where you may find a brief chapter 
devoted to the camions in the motor transport service. 
Before our time of enlistment was up the army had 
taken over the volunteer organization so our branch 
of it lived and died, a short, scarcely heard of, exist- 
ence. We were through. The army was enlisting 
all wbo wanted to join and the rest could soon leave. 
No one had any illusions about this service, but to be 
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called "outcasts" and " c *^d *%<*** *dW / 

think he was wrong Acre >***rmy*otr 

you can judge for youts^ ^ 

To start 'way back, I ****. * to teff ^ /, ov ve 
came to be called the "Basf»™ *cctfoa" When we 
organized a section in the training, camp we found 
there were fellows from all over the country in it The 
units out ahead of us came, one from Cornell, one 
from Dartmouth and another from California. Each 
unit was from the same place, but ours was made up 
of men from every imaginable quarter. We could not 
call it the Yale unit because there were Harvard men 
in it, too. It was not a Williams unit because there 
were men from Columbia and Chicago in it; so we 
went all through the training camp without any name 
other than Section D. It was our last night in camp. 
Next day we were to be sent to active service at the 
front That is how we came to be sitting around a 
long board table, after dinner, and how the Bastard 
Section came to be christened. 

Ted was at the head of the table and the little, 
twinkling-eyed, old Frenchwoman who brought out 
the bottles always took them to him first. Naturally, 
everything came from him first — he was a born leader. 
Next to Ted, with his back to the old stone wall of the 
little fenced-in patio where we chanced to be, Eddie 
faced the table with a sparkling toast — the first Bot- 
toms up/ Ur e were still newcomers and very good 
champagne «j for an astonishingly 'small sum. An- 
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other toast went down, and another, in the usual way. 
"Georgia" distinguished himself by his southern elo- 
quence. When it came to "Nick" he told a funny 
story that was really funny. Nick was about to take 
orders in the Episcopal church when he decided to 
come over here to see the practical side of Christianity. 
He has a wonderful flow of anecdotes he tells in a way 
that will delight his future congregations. Steve 
topped Nick's story by one from his experiences as a 
missionary in Syria. Then Harry gave a toast. Was 
there ever a man from V. M. I. who did not know how 
to give a good toast? 

Around it went The long twilight was deepening 
its shadows when we progressed from one stage to 
another until we came to song. It was a rather rapid 
transition, as I remember it, for even in the short 
time we had been over here we had acquired the "ce 
la guerre" attitude. This may seem aimless, but I 
want you tt> know how we felt when Ted stood up for 
the last song. He had been saving it for the finish. 
It was called the "Bastard King." 

As I look back on that time I wonder at the effect 
the song had upon us. I have heard it many, many 
times since, but that first time is the one I best re- 
member. We shouted, and cheered Ted. We de- 
manded an encore. Then we made him repeat it until 
every one was familiar with it. We sang it over and 
over again — all ten verses. We drank to him, we 
toasted him — and then, after that, things grew rather 
confused. We finally found ourselves back in camp — 
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every one was trying to sing the "Bastard King." 
Suddenly, some one had an inspiration (they come 
occasionally at times like that) we would be the 
Bastard Section — Ted would be the king! Three 
cheers were given for the king — I cheered — we all 
cheered — everybody cheered — and then there was a 
bugle calling reveille and I could not find my other 
shoe in time for roll calL . . . 

Well, that is all I remember of the start of our 
section, but after getting to our station at the front 
we found we were called the Bastard Section. The 
duke was our first chef. He was a football captain 
before he came over here so he was an ideal leader 
for a gang like ours. The king was made sous-chef, 
being one of us from the start, and when the duke 
went to the officer's training school at Meaux, Ted 
was made chef. 

Ted was a big, blonde-haired viking with humorous 
blue eyes and even, white teeth that were always 
glistening in a broad smile. He was very popular and 
we all swore by him and would back him against any- 
one, anywhere, for anything. He had the gift of 
leadership and made us all like our jobs. We had a 
real pride in doing better work than anyone else. He 
would run our convois with perfect spacing, in spite 
of dust or mud; we were never late in starting; we 
used to beg for all night drives; in fact, he infused 
us, somehow, with a spirit to do the very best that was 
in us. He was responsible for the good \zprk we did 
and the record we grew so proud of. 
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For an example of how he obtained results, this 
happened soon after the duke had left us : One after- 
noon orders came in for a bad night ride with twelve 
cars. We had to carry shells to a battery, which 
meant careful driving over the muddy roads. We 
delivered the shells all right and were well on the 
return trip when one car broke down with magneto 
trouble. Somehow, all the other cars passed it in the 
dark and the two drivers were left there, about ten 
kilometers from camp. We were all new to the work 
and, perhaps, the two boys did not realize what they 
were doing when they left their camion and walked 
home in the rain and dark. They reached camp at 
about five in the morning and the sergeant had to go 
out and bring in the broken car. Ted heard of it, of 
course, but he only said, "I am sorry; I thought they 
would have been sports enough to stick it out until 
morning in spite of the cold and rain." 

Can't you imagine how you would feel if that had 
been said of you? It worked better than a punish- 
ment would have done and tightened our sectional 
pride and our respect for Ted. In about two months 
we knew one another pretty well, after eating, sleep- 
ing, working and celebrating together. We would 
hear, once in a while, rumors of discontent in other 
sections ; of orders carried out only with much grum- 
bling and objection. We never had any of that; we 
knew one another, respected one another and what 
we lacked in discipline and obedience to our officers 
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real love and respect for them. Ours 
;prit de corps. 

say of the friends we made there? 

not one of our old section who can 

days and nights we passed together. 

f ttxcm forget Ted? I do not think so. 

7> \/Vlio always used to say, "Gee! this is 

X wish it would come to an end so I 

home and be married." He is not 

is in the artillery and may never get 

a. friend in every one of us who is 

sl big celebration Fourth of July 

-^xmk tried- to climb a pointed haystack for a 

tt j £ champagne. He had almost gained 

but when ** e * et £° w **k one k an( * to P^P ^ e 
the x<> ^ 9 ^ lioo^* °^ * e ^^ an( ^ ^ rew a com P^ ete 
bottle e * Jv*^^ landed. 

Sh TlS^^ was Lucky Paul! He was the most 
. footer in the world when he was "in 

_ „ , -ii*.rl it. He could talk to the dice until 

heat," as he caJl ecl . 

** , . ._. a*iy way he wanted. A new section 

they would come »■* ^ J 

ved * us OTIe "^ an< l ^ at " went over and 

^o^^i *!!_ nC .*<- He couldn't lose! When he had 
leaned them ot»«- . 

gone through tb«» h « * hrew a b, S *"* down in ** 
village H li»<* T butter ' e SS s SP 101 ^ toas * and 
Frencrl f r ;fd potatoes and coffee au kit. Doesn't 

sound u ke muC H <> f a P 3 ^' but Aat ^ a feast for 
out here There ^ ere f ortv of us in the S( ^ ion > and 

each one has tttrW* 1 ™ friends which ' realIy ' b ab ° Ut 
311 * can say. - - * 
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So far I have only told about the camp en repos. 
The work is the center around which all the other 
things revolved. We caitie prepared to work when we 
signed for camion service and that is what was given 
us. Many a time have we "rolled" from five in the 
morning till midnight through mud and rain, or if not 
that, through clouds of dust that were far worse, and 
be off at five the next morning for another all-day 
trip. 

For reasons known only to the French, they prefer 
to work from earliest dawn till eleven and then have 
a long, snoozy siesta until about two o'clock. We used 
to get up before dawn and be at the loading place by 
daylight Then from eleven on we would wait around 
for the workmen to come in and unload us. In those 
hours we used to wander around the batteries and 
down into the dugouts, or, perhaps, read. There was 
time for most anything. 

One day we carried shells to a battery overlooking 
the bloody Chemin des Dames. The ground we were 
on was all honeycombed with old, abandoned trenches 
and barb-wire entanglements. We stood in a trench 
and looked over the top at the lines in full view ahead. 
The Boche observers are pretty sharp or else that bat- 
tery was just due for a visit for we had been there 
scarcely five minutes when a big shell came whistling 
over and landed at one side. Another followed with 
the same range but swinging in an arc, and hit closer 
to us. We thought we were safe enough in our 
trench, but an officer came running up to us from a 
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battery and ordered us inside the abri toute de suite! 
We went in and two minutes later a shell burst hardly 
twenty feet from our former resting place I Na won- 
der the French raise their shoulders and say "Oh ! les 
Americaines" in an uncomprehending shrug. They 
have had trois ans de guerre and know when to duck. 

One spell of hard work was the cause, of a funny 
accident; funny, because it might have been so ter- 
ribly tragic. We were out for three days from early 
dawn until all hours of the night carrying shells and 
trench bombs — and. a few contact fuses. Dinney, who 
used to grace Princeton's walks, was carting a lot of 
fuses along with the bombs, which made, rather a 
ticklish load. He had been out twenty hours the first 
day, fifteen the second and then had to stand guard 
half the next night. Orders came for an early roll 
the next day and Dinney had to go too. It was 
pleasantly warm, with a bright sun shining and there 
was a good deal of traffic on the route guardee 
leading to the battery. The lead car suddenly stopped 
to let a speeding staff car go by and the sergeant 
jumped off to help the others. They all stopped but 
Dinney. He kept right on, heading for the deep 
drain ditch — sound asleep! Fortunately, he bumped 
the car ahead and so missed the ditch, but the radiator 
was smashed smajck up against the engine. If he had 
hit the ditch there is no telling what those contact 
fuses might have been encouraged to do; but he did 
not turn over, he only woke up — rather suddenly. 

Living outdoors like that, working and playing to- 
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then none would reach us for four or five minutes. 
When they came the noise was like a big triphammer 
on hard duty, but the coficussion was a new experience. 
It seemed as if an invisible blow had struck you, 
punching you in on all sides. I saw one Frenchman 
knocked down by the concussion of a shell that ex- 
ploded near him. 

It was sheer luck that he wasn't hit, but there Wis 
no luck in the miss of the second shell. He ran so 
fast to the abri that even a piece of exploded shell 
would not have been able to catch him. All the 
loaded trucks in the world would not have lured that 
man out again that night. 

We soon saw that those cars would stay there until 
morning unless we unloaded them, so we started pass- 
ing out shell cases as fast as ever we could. Each 
car carried fifty- four cases and had two drivers. Ted 
stood out there with a watch in his hand and when 
four minutes were up we all made a break for the abrL 
Sure enough, in a few seconds the shells would come 
in and as soon as seven had landed out we jumped and 
went at those shell boxes again. We did not stop 
to put them away; all we wanted was to unload the 
cars and get out We set a record for a quick un- 
loading and backed around and decamped from that 
pare just as fast as the good Lord would allow. 

In backing around one car Ted did not see a tree, 
and in the dark the rear end of the camion struck his 
chest and forced him up against the tree trunk with a 
terrible jolt. It is a wonder he was not squashed, but 



there was to ft. We rt» ^ *^ «//,*», „,, j.^' 
went to the hospital lor <* a tjfld | *y % 

Perhaps that does not *^bi, t T e ™ch-tating a 
load of shells up under ** r ^ i/jr OI/ couW see a 

shell explode, hear one whlSt* # m^ ^^ W ou/d realize 
a little bit what war is like, as ^ e do q m camion 
had eighty shell holes in it, another had forty-six. Wfc 
counted them next day. 

Ted never said anything about our little excitement 
to the captain, and we quickly forgot it in the press of 
work they kept giving us. Then, one day, a French 
lieutenant came up with a report written by the of- 
ficer at the battery pare. Ted was a hero f We were 
all heroes ! Our section was a credit to America, and 
the lieutenant gave us some more soft soap, which 
was all very flattering and gratifying to hear. He 
brought the report for Ted to sign (as chief of the 
section). He said we would be cited for bravery — 
and Ted would not sign the report I 

You see, if we had been cited as a section, Ted, 
being the chef, would have been given the war cross. 
He knew that, and because we could not all get the 
croix de guerre he declined to sign. 

There is no more Bastard Section now. I hardly 
think you will find this in Mr. Andrews' book, but you 
can easily ascertain if this is true or not by asking any 
one of the boys who was in the section from the start 
They have ^ 5 cattered and gone their several ways ; 
the boys ^ ^iled so long ago from New York have 
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either returned or joined the army. You will find 
them in the artillery, in the aviation section, in the 
navy. You will not find any of them with the 
camions. 

This is only one incident in the hundreds of similar 
ones that have happened out here. You will never 
hear of them ; perhaps, you would not have heard of 
this if that recruiting officer had not said the things 
he did. But as for being "outcasts" and "croix de 
guerre seekers/' I leave it to you. 

France, November, 1917* 



ODD CHARACTERS AND JOHNNY 

WALKER 

Here, in this gathering place of all nations, I run 
across many odd characters in the rounds. One orig- 
inal said to me the other day : "I seen I was draf ted t 
'cause my name was in the papers, so I hops on the 
first train for Allentown ( Pa. ) and gets in the ambu- 
lance. Eight days later I'm on a transport crossin' 
the briny. Threw up me job! — I had a fine job with 
the vocation people (N. Y.) in the credit department 
— says good-by to 'my wife' — to-be — and here I 
am! We been out here two months, and the boss, 
lieutenant, that is, give me a 'pass' to Paris. I ain't 
never been there before. Say, is it the Tames river 
what goes through Paris? (He had never heard of 
the Seine and has a wonderful pronunciation for the 
Thames. ) 

"You don't know a good hotel where I can stay at, 
do you? What do you do when you can't speak 
French? Say, them fellows out in our bunch are a 
mixed crowd. There is a lot of these here college 
boys, and they want you to know it, too. Sit around 
all the time playing cards and gambling ; talking a lot 
about theaters and books. You know, pulling a heavy 
line. Say, they made me sick, talking about what 
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papa does and where they have been. Well, might 
run into you agin 'fore long. Say, when do you think 
it will be over, hey?" 

We ran across that on the train coming into Paris. 
Then I met a Canadian artillery lieutenant. He had 
enlisted three years before and is the only man alive in 
his company; he is now a lieutenant. He was a 
nervous, very sad fellow, and quiet. Did not know 
anyone in Paris, had no friends (left alive) and did 
not care what was going to happen. 

"I would give anything to be out of it all," he said. 
"I would give one eye to be back in Canada. I won't 
live through it; may get it the first day back. This 
'permission' just rests me up a bit, but mine is com- 
ing." 

Sounds pessimistic, but not when you remember this 
is his third year, .and he alone is left of the original 
company. I am thinking that our army little imag- 
ines what is in store for it, but the boys will soon 
find out. 

One hears an awful lot of verbal patriotism, loud 
declamations and speeches, and flag-waving and bands 
playing, but the quiet man who hikes off and enlists 
without getting his picture in the paper, over a column 
article, is the real patriot, to my notion. 

Let me call this fellow Johnqy Walker, because 
that isn't his name. I wish I could say he came from 
Yale, but he came from Harvard, and is a credit to 
the place. You see, there are about six hundred men 
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out here in this camioo s ^r f e^h ^v/tag- 3mm u- 
and ann, .ttU tor *«= * fcich J^TJ-.*. 

call it service an* *™*^\,, it k ***** romantic and 
adventurous, but, after aj o^ driving a ftfe 

truck loaded with explos *v ^^ ^ 5iinp wAo 
can drive a car and doesn t c» *bout ever being clean 
will make a good camion^ 1 ** Considering the fact 
that practically every man here is a college chap, it is 
no wonder they are dissatisfied with their work. 

When the brown coats of Uncle Sam's army showed 
along the boulevards, among the bright-colored, medal- 
spangled uniforms of the many allies, quite a stir went 
up at the front, where the camions were encamped. 
Men, returning from brief permissions, were full of 
patriotism and enthusiasm, and talked a great deal 
about what "our army" would do. 

That started it! Every red-blooded man in the 
camion service began thinking about what branch of 
the army he would join. The dusty, dirty trips were 
no longer exciting, they became distasteful, and in- 
stead of being proud of helping the French army, men 
were ashamed of their jobs and wanted to join their 
own colors and be able to look any American in the 
face. You can't do that when you know your brothers 
or your friends will be in the trenches soon, risking 
their lives, while you are safe in the rear, hauling the 
shells they tyj]J US e. 

You may j>e able to fool some people with talk 
about, "Oh fUey have more men than they can use 
now;" "Y ^ e needed in this branch of the army;" 
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"It is harder to live for your country than to die 
for it," but you know, down in your heart, that you 
are in a comparatively soft, safe branch of service, 
and you are ashamed of yourself. If you are a real 
man, you quietly plan to enlist at the first opportunity. 
Johnny Walker was a real man. 

About this time our original enlistment period of six 
months was half over and permissions were handed 
out right and left. There was a rush for Paris, and 
headquarters were pretty busy for several days. Such 
a stir was made and so many men wanted to leave the 
camions before their time was up that the officials in 
charge sent out a paper to be signed by all who wanted 
to quit, and to find out what they wanted to do. 

In our section there were only two men of the 
sixty who put down a desire to stay in the camion 
service. One admitted he had come here to escape the 
draft and the other — well, the less said about him the 
better. The infantry, the artillery and the aviation 
called every man in our section. Don't think they are 
just young and headstrong, foolish and full of the 
idea that war is a great adventure. We had been here 
four months and had had all that knocked out of us. 
The remnants of a troop marching for a repos 
after their stretch in the trenches helped put foolish 
ideas out of my head. So tired they could scarcely 
walk, covered up to the waist with a thick coat of 
slushy, slimy mud, and dirty ! Oh, you can't imagine 
how filthy they were, full of trench lice and crawling 
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withbugsl Ctt«f^ |l^^^W«^ to 
army life after a sig** * ^t w 5awt 

No, sir! Our boys di It *W toJh4||6e 

because they love to ^ifa't t *»*s a reason much 
deeper than that I ^° ^35 Ui to put tlmt reas <>n 
into words. Every man ** ^lt it and doesn't need 
to have it explained. T°° ^Ucfe explaining has al- 
ready been done since "preparedness" became the ay. 

What I started out to tell you was about Johnny 
Walker, and how this situation affected him. Before 
leaving home, Johnny had been to the summer camp 
at Plattsburg. The medical examiner told him his 
heart was bad, but he stayed that summer and took 
the complete course. That fall he went back to Har- 
vard and, in spite of a bad heart, left bad by an early 
attack of rheumatism, he made the wrestling team! 
The doctor told him he was all right, only his heart 
had sprung a leak. It didn't seem to bother him a bit, 
as it has been that way for six years. That went on 
until spring. 

You remember how the call came for volunteers? 
How officers' training camps were to be started, and 
then the rush to qualify? Johnny was among the 
first men there. Five feet eleven, one hundred and 
sixty-five pounds, eyesight good, hearing good, a leaky 
valve — and Johnny Walker was turned down by the 
examiner. |j e was in excellent health and knew he 
could do anything anyone else could do; but rules are 
rules and a -^ heart is bad. 
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Failing in his chance to become an officer, as ^ 
education and personality qualified him, Johnny werm/ 
home and tried to enlist in the regular army as 2 
private. It took the doctor about five minutes to dis- 
cover the bad heart and Johnny was told the army 
could not use him. Now, if a man was looking for a 
chance to get out of service, wouldn't that be excuse 
enough? So it would, but John Walker, of Har- 
vard, was determined to do something, since he knew 
he was fully capable. . 

I have told you that we called our section the 
Bastard Section? Not a pretty name, but we were one 
of the first sections out here, and our boys came from 
almost every part of the country. You haven't heard 
much about us<$ we don't figure in the Sunday editions 
as the "First Fighting Unit at the Front," or as "An- 
other Worry for the German War-Lord," because 
we left our press agent behind, but we are breaking 
up, as I said, and this is kind of in memoriam. 

Our chef (he was one of us at the start) refused 
to let us be cited because he would have been the only 
one to get the croix de guerre. We were told to un- 
load one day at a pare, and when we reached there the 
pare was being shelled by Fritz, and the workers re- 
fused to come out of the dugouts, so we went in, one 
at a time, and unloaded the trucks ourselves — there 
wasn't any real danger anyway — but our chef would 
not sign the report, so we were not cited and he did 
not get the croix. 

That is the section Johnny Walker joined, and now 
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let me finish mj ts*1 *cfi ** ^V^* 1 - He signed up for 
camion scnktbc^ ^fif^^ ^Ught it was more of a 
rt job than toe *& ftt^^ fart so it is), but 
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all the time his heart ^%pcrtv^ tfebur ^ taintqgr to be 
an officer. Along ca*n e f -J,** 00 *" Johnny Wal- 
ker went to Paris and tnea tte doctor ^^ No 

change in the leaky valve No hope for Johnny. 

There he was, unfit for active service when he knew 
he wasn't. All his friends were joining one or another 
branch of the army. I told you about the remainder 
of this section ; there won't be any Bastard Section any 
more, but you can bet every man who was lucky 
enough to get in it, and then out of it, will never for- 
get that chapter of his life. Friends? We are friends 
in a way, years and years of peaceful life would 
never — but there I go off the subject again ! 

Johnny was faced with the prospect of going back 
to a section made up of unfits, and men dodging con- 
scription. Why was he so anxious to join the army ? 
To my mind, he is the embodiment of the spirit of 
patriotism. But why was he so anxious to get into 
the foremost danger line when he was already doing 
good work in the rear? He, probably, couldn't an- 
swer that question if it was asked him, which I never 
did. Perhaps, you won't agree with me, but I think 
Johnny Walker was a real man, and that was his test. 

Off the rue there is a little chemist's shop 

where you can buy almost anything — if you can pay 
for it. A young man entered there one afternoon 
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ist asked the purpose of these stimulants and not car- 
ing any more who knew, since they had failed, Johnny 
told how he wanted something to get him by the 
medical board. Three weeks would be needed, the 
little doctor decided, but it could be done. 

Three weeks later John Walker walked out of the 
United States army enlistment bureau at Rue St. 

Anne, a private in company, regiment, 

United States infantry. Which is what I started out 
to tell you. If I did not tell you, you would, probably, 
never hear of it, for no picture or article featured 
him, and he is a quiet man, who doesn't talk much. 

France, December, 1917. 



CORPORAL SEVERENS PAYS THE PRICE 

For three weeks the new troops had held the sector 
alone. Their instructor-allies, who had taught them 
all the tricks and foils so familiar to themselves, had 
withdrawn, and the responsibility for the frontage was 
now completely in the hands of the inexperienced 
Americans. 

Major Preston pushed back his chair from the map 
table in front of him and rose to his feet "Captain 
Johns," he said, "I have decided to move the battalion 
headquarters to trench C-6," and he pointed to a spot 
on the photo map on the table. "Lieutenant Wilson 
can occupy this place if he wants to; it should make a 
good dressing station." So the major changed his 
billet and the doctor and his orderly moved into the 
vacated dbri. After that the day went on quietly 
enough, as it had for three weeks. As dusk drew near 
the patrol was picked, and when night came on all was 
serene along the sector. 

Corporal Severens settled his muffler a little closer 
around his neck and listened again. Just for a mo- 
ment his thoughts had wandered from his immediate 
duty and had turned to the girl back home — she who 
had made the muffler. Just think, too, a year ago she 
couldn't knit at all ! But he quickly brought his at- 
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tention back to tk e *-$<&* ^ J^ad—anrf that was to 
listen; to listen lot *\ v****^ j^ ** <**<*, f or Corporal 
Severens was in an * ^^ listening post and on his 
alertness much dep 6 * 1 ,. Jfow much he did not 

know, but he though* * *§ a great deal more than 
it really was; which was What the lieutenant wanted. 

Suddenly, he stiffened, turned his head a bit to one 
side and peered intently ahead. He had heard a noise, 
and noises meant ■ Ahead, in the gloom, a cau- 

tious hiss sounded, and Corporal Severens trained his 
ever-ready rifle in that direction. To his surprise, a 
voice hailed him, speaking in perfect English, but 
with a French accent 

"Hey," whispered the voice. *Tm lost, where is 
your line?" Severens said nothing, but strained his 
eyes at the dusky shape which rose slowly. It was 
dressed in a French uniform, and the French were in 
the next sector, so it didn't seem suspicious to the cor- 
poral He allowed the soldier to come forward and 
pointed back to the line to guide the lost patrol. Nearer 
and nearer came the stranger, and began a whispered 
explanation : "I went out with three others and some- 
how " That was all Corporal Severens ever 

knew, for a cold, chill steel slit his muffled throat so 
smartly that he was spared the pain of knowing any- 
thing further in this world. 

It was a neat piece of work, done in true, efficient 
style — noiselessly and thoroughly. A few seconds 
later a gray-clad group slipped silently along, preceded 
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by the "lost" Frenchman. The leader paused and 
looked back. He was wearing the coat and helmet 
of the listening post corporal now — the late Corporal 

Severens, of the infantry. He waited a signal, 

recognized it and suddenly sprang up rushing toward 
the front line shouting "gas," "gas," at the top of his 
voice. The few scattered defenders of the front line 
dropped their rifles, stepped down from the parapet 
and tugged feverishly at the canvas bags hanging from 
their shoulders. "Gas," the most feared, deadliest of 
enemies. In a flash the trench was full of men; the 
few guards, utterly confused by the cry of gas, were 
shot in their tracks and the gray horde rushed silently 
ahead. 

It developed into quite a scrap, for, though the ruse 
had succeeded at first, the shots ringing iout had pro- 
claimed a raid and the failure to sound the alarm 
showed the success of the surprise. Through the line 
dashed the gray coats, and the little opposition was 
crushed level and smooth — like a tank going over a 
barb-wire entanglement. 

In a few minutes the party was at its destination — 
the abri in the rear trench. Two men dove down the 
steps and came up with the doctor and his orderly. 
They thought they had the major and gloated over 
their capture. 

Hurriedly, they turned; their mission was finished, 
so back they went In the front line, where the ad- 
vance had been so easy, an infuriated detail awaited 
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them. As they closed in a volley of shots greeted 
them— it was another pretty little fight — in the dark, 
with an extra amount of quick bayonet work ; a devil- 
ish good fight — if you like fights. 

In the official account something was said about a 
raid being repulsed with slight loss. It was a slight 
loss for them, but for the new troops it was a gain — 
in experience. True, they lost twenty-seven men 
killed or captured, but they learned in the only way 
that it seems possible to learn this game — by playing 
it The Bodies missed the major, mostly by luck, 
but they caught the doctor. 

Back in Oskaloosa, Iowa, a sweet-faced girl keeps 

°a knitting, but she is wearing a bit of crape in her 

heart for the soldier lover who was buried with her 

s ^5 J&uffler. Corporal Severens paid the supreme 

J**^ f or the benefit of an army in the making. 

^c^ December, 1917. 



WHILE WAITING FOR TRAINING PLANES 

This writing will be a bit off form, as I smashed 
my thumb, and it isn't quite well yet Aside from 
that, my pen is temperamental — like a reserve officer — 
and is prone to sputter and do tricks. 

If the most high authorities ever should decide to 
pay me, I will have the money all spent before it is 
counted out There is a joker somewhere, but you 
never saw a more helpless creature than an army 
man. If I ever do get my check, I would like to buy 
a Corona typewriter, too. 

I see now why the men who make things go round 
hate criticism. They couldn't hope to explain little 
things. Secretary Baker is here (in France) now, 
and what he will know of actual conditions will be a 
joke. You ought to see how things perk up when any 
one On High is due. Then they come around and see 
the glossy side. Par exemple: 

Inspection of quarters and person: Most High to 
"ragged-shirt cadet" : 

"Haven't you a better looking uniform than that?" 

R. S. C— "No, sir." 

M. H.— "Why haven't you? Why don't you buy 
one?" 

R. S. C — "No money, sir/' 
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M. H.— "^omoti^^eC^^v^ riotr 

R. S. C.-'TW* x X OW J~<*n't get paid, sir." 

M. H.— "Wttt, go ^essei 5 he ^ney then/ You 
men ought to be^eW & * f you expect to become 

officers," 

Oh, yes, just borrow the money / 

There are a number of refugees in this town and 
not a few Belgians, too. They have all been forced 
to flee from the invaded districts. One little Belgian 
boy I met lately and started talking with him. He is 
about twelve years old and wears the brown tasseled 
"kepi" of his father's regiment 

I first noticed him because he was so exceptionally 
clean. What a discovery it is to find a genuinely 
dean person who doesn't look as though washing was 
a disagreeable occasional necessity. Even his hands 
were clean, which is rare for this town. His face, 
too, had an expression different from the ones seen 
here usually. His whole personality, in fact, stamped 
him out from the other children of his age, as a lad of 
better breeding. He respectfully saluted and was ob- 
viously embarrassed. Nine out of ten of the little 
urchins around here stick out a grimy hand and de- 
mand "un sou," "un son,* 9 To meet one who was 
embarrassed was a novelty. 

His name is not Jean, but we call him Jeanie, and 
every one of us likes him tremendously already. He 
came up to our mess hall, and his perfect manners de- 
lighted even the cook, and you know how unapproach- 
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able a cook is. Jeanie came here from Dixmude witfi 
a mother, three sisters and four brothers. His health 
is not good, and his misfortunes have made him rather 
sad. He is so pleasant, though, and so pathetic that 
every one likes him. He worked in a pastry shop for 
a while [censored]. After that he was in a barber 
shop for a time. His duty was to soap the faces that 
wanted to be shaved. Pay, one franc a week. Rather 
an unnecessary aid to a real barber, but as a shoe 
shiner is a thing of the dim future, and they don't 
brush clothes here, what else could he do? 

With all his good looks and gentle disposition it is 
a shame he can't continue his schooling, but I guess 
this would be a happy country if his case was the 
worst. Just the same, my little Beige is the only one 
I have seen that I would like to send home. 

Another refugee is a woman here who runs a Httle 
jam store. Her story is a sad one, too. She lived in 
Lille, with a husband, cousin and mother. They are 
of the better class. Lille looked like a cyclone-swept 
village or worse. In the melee their store was de- 
stroyed, the house burned and the husband killed. 
For a starter in misfortune that is about as heavy a 
blow as could be landed. 

With her cousin and mother she came *way down 
here to live as best they could. The cousin tried her 
hand at manicuring, but the jealous neighbors there- 
upon made wry faces and lifted significant shoulders. 
Manicuring, indeed I What is that but a subterfuge, 
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andastheyo^jo&ce**^* ^ ^*^flfced the newcomer 
left the house, YisAs 1*° *rom behind neighbor- 

ing blinds. Maakfcf e .^ ^ 

After a time a ^t& c * ^>J"e was opened, but it 

fared rather badly. ^ . e *r<mgers" is what the 
refugees were called by tIie jr suspicious and spiteful 
neighbors. Then the Americans came to town. 

Because it was so clean and madame was so nice the 
jam store took on a new lease of life, and when a 
room was opened upstairs, furnished with comfortable 
chairs, the little place became popular. Tea was served 
and is served better than any other place, so, perhaps, 
the jam store will keep alive after all. It is amaz- 
ing how the older people — the storekeepers of the 
town — are set against "les etrangers" but, in truth, 
they are too good altogether for this place. 

This town is the kind of a town that has a river 
running through the center of it, and yet has no 
electricity or power of any kind. They don't want 
changes— candles and lamps are good enough. There 
is only one man in town who is different and he has a 
house on the river's edge. He has the only electric 
light in town and it costs him practically nothing — yet 
no one else follows that example. 

Not more than three kilometers from here is a 
"tres petite zritte"—orily one saloon (they aren't sa- 
loons at all, but they sell drinks). I went up there 
one afternoon and stayed until time to trot back to 
camp. The cafe has two rooms, one where one sits 
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and another which is the live-in, sleep-in, eat-in room. 
There is no stove; only a big, wide fireplace with shin- 
ing kettles hung at the side. At either end of the 
room is a big bed with tapestried curtains falling 
around it from the low ceiling. In the center is a long 
table with low, hand-made benches, worn shiny-smooth 
at each side. This room is where the family lives and 
where the few customers sit* 

Something was slowly boiling in a big iron pot 
swung on a chain, and the grande mire was sitting 
motionless in a high backed wooden chair watching 
it, when I entered. She was an old woman, wrinkled 
and feeble, sitting there hour after hour, watching 
the fire. Her daughter, the lady of the house, came 
in from the garden and gave me what I wanted, then 
finding I did not want much, left me to go back to 
her garden. 

After a time, I noticed the grande mire wiping away 
a tear and then cover her face with her brown and 
wrinkled hand, to weep silently, To say the least, I 
was uncomfortable, but pretty soon she stopped, put 
down the cat on her lap and, getting down from the 
high chair, reached for the bellows to stir up the fire. 
With that going to her satisfaction and her emotions 
under control, the old laily turned to me. Did I 
think the war would end soon ? Were the Americans 
really here then? etc, etc. 

Followed a silence and then the first words of 
despair I have heard from anyone. She said the 
Boche would never be beaten, and she bent her head 
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to weep once mote- ^ f^ ' ^** & why she was so 
despondent and Ave KO iyfl ^ ^^° r s ** y ears she had 
been a femme de cH^T foti* tiJr? -American family in 
Paris. Then they Yv* d York /y Md sud(fc nfy left 
Paris to return to N^W # *» and a month Jater the 
Germans had entered Pa rtS - That was in 1871, and 
to her imagination ever since, that disastrous but brief 
invasion had left the idea of an enemy unbeatable. 
She was a pitiable figure — old, bent, care-worn and 
with a memory of a defeat so indelibly impressed on 
her mind. I cheered her up as best I could, but Amer- 
ica as a power meant nothing to her and she only wept 
disconsolately. 

Another day I went a few miles away from here to 
a little forest. It is anything but our idea of a 
primeval wood, as every stick and stone and leaf 
seems arranged by hand; nevertheless, comparatively 
speaking, it is a wild spot. We met picnicking sol- 
diers carrying emptied lunch baskets and, as usual, 
with a permissionaire "toujours avec une femme! 9 

One girl was quite pretty — a very rare thing here- 
abouts. Waiting for a little, narrow-gauge train to 
go back, I talked to a Russian soldier. Naturally, I 
wondered what he was doing in this part of the coun- 
try. Another soldier went by while we were talking, 
and I thought he must be an officer, for he was on a 
bicycle and had four or five medals on his coat. He 
was only a corporal 

It seems that with the revolution all the Russian 
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officers were rather unreliable and would rather have 
some of that peace that was handed out than continue 
the strenuous war-life. The soldiers, thereupon, 
volunteered to "carry on" with the French. These 
that I saw were all wounded and convalescing, but 
expected to return to the fight as soon as possible. 
That made me stop to think a bit, for there are about 
forty in this neighborhood. They are more or less 
local heroes from what I could gather. 

France, January, 1918. 



WHAT A WOUtfE^ U *TOMMY" TOLD ME 

"On dtf' had it that a trainload of wounded was 
due at 7:30, so a little before that time I wandered 
down to the station to watch the shifting. Forty- 
eight blesses came in and six English wounded. Three 
gendarmes were there to keep the crowd back, so the 
other four and I stood behind the fence and looked 

through. 

Most of the men could hobble, slowly and painfully, 
but still move their feet, so they gathered together 
to walk the half kilometer or so to the hospital. The 
others, the "couches! 9 were taken off in stretchers 
and put into waiting ambulances. Watching these, 
I saw a toothless, grinning face and was startled to 
see an Englishman. I knew right away where he 
came from and what branch he was in. Captain 
Bairnsfather has drawn him so many times and so true 
to life that it did not seem possible for him to come 
from any other place than London or to be in any- 
thing but the infantry. I went up to the hospital 
next day to see them and, sure enough, he was from 
London, a typical cockney— if they are the ones who 
call a horse "an 'orse" and an officer "a hofficer." He 
was perfectly cheerful; they all were, and could not 
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understand why he had been shipped so far and then 
put in a French hospital. 

These six were from the last drive. French, 
Canadian, English, Australian, were all mixed to- 
gether in that sturdy defense, and when the wounded 
were sorted out for evacuation, these six — four of 
England's own, and two Canadians — were mixed up. 
One had blood poison in his arm. "A bit of steel 
plugged me arm an' got the cloth wi' it There's a 
bit o' it in there now," he said. Another had a bad 
foot, another a bad knee, etc., but none was seriously 
hurt, and all as cheerful as could be. They were 
awfully reticent about where they had been and what 
they had been doing, but I finally wormed this much 
out of them : The toothless one, I discovered, was only 
minus in the upper front rank. A rifle butt had struck 
him in the mouth and knocked his teeth out. His loss 
had not affected his disposition in the least. If the 
six men I saw — and they were direct from the biggest 
battle of the war — are samples of the entire army, all 
I can say is : "Hurry up, America, or the war will be 
over without our help!" They have absolute confi- 
dence in their commander-in-chief, aren't in the least 
troubled as to the final outcome, and all the time are 
as contented and cheerful as if war was the third 
ward semi-annual picnic. Their morale is excellent. 
"Cheery-O" is an apt description, as well as toast. 

By dint of careful questions I steered him around 
where I wanted — something about this drive and the 
methods used. They always speak of the Germans as 
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"he." For instance : "He sent over a big wave, with 
four machine-guns to a platoon — we have one/' and 
instead of calling him "Fritz" they now call him 
"Jerry." 

"They say he still uses the old-fashioned close 
formation attack," I said, finally. 

"Oh, yes, he still comes shoulder to shoulder," was 
the reply, "but they have cut out the old goose-step." 

"How many men are there in an attack like that?" 
I asked. 

"Well," said he, "they say he has two hundred divi- 
sions up there now." One of the others broke in 
then, and I was glad of it, for between them they get 
2- little discussion going and talk more. 

"I landed at Zeebrugge," said this later one, "but 

*te drove us out of there. My first big battle was 

xpres, 3^ there we gave it to him. They came over 

*n soiitf £ orm ation — just a wave of gray uniforms, all 

8 lip their feet and settin' 'em down in that 
$°° Se ^step. It was a grand sight They don't use 



. ^°o s ^-step any more, they had enough sense to 
th *^t a&d- ^y don't come in a solid mass, the way 



Lo /f ^ and tne come f rom Montdidier," remarked my 
q ^^ £ rie* 1 ^, "and the other lads come from St 
^ • *^^i Tb c y weren't no trenches there, just flat land 

gp r **^|.|1 ixiS f° r ' im to '^ e * n at a ^* ^ e ^ our ** ne 
j t J^^t lt a nd then gets the order to advance a bit. 

i ^^ *. j^an for 'imself, so I flops and digs a little 



'oJe ^ __ 

<^ rxie gu* 1, ^ was some ,Qt ^th a ^ those 
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machine-guns poppin' at ye, but there wasn't no 'oles 
set regular like so we 'ad to do it. 'E 'as four 
machine-guns to a platoon when 'e comes at us an' 
we've got but one, but each man 'as 'is rifle and, say, 
when I gets my 'ole dug I lies there and just pulls the 
trigger. You can't miss 'em! Why, when I looked 
up, there was Jerry everywhere. 'E springs up just 
like a bloody mushroom, and when 'e goes down 
there's some more just like 'im. They comes in 
waves now with their close order formation, maybe 
two thousand in a wave, and they're packed in twenty 
or thirty deep. We just shuts our h'eyes and keeps 
pulling on the ol' trigger. When the first wave is 
gone another comes after and they just keep comin' 
an' comin'." 

"Have you ever had a hand-to-hand fight with a 
Boche?" I asked. 

"Naw," was the reply. " 'E ain't never come that 
close. 'E don't get to us, and when we're attackin* 
if we gets right up to 'im 'e yells 'kamarade' with 
both 'ands up. 'E don't like steel. 'E can't stand it." 

Tommy had been up there with the French, so I 
ventured a dubious question. "What do you think 
of the French fighters ?" 

"Well," said he, looking around cautiously, "of 
course they can't stand up to our boys at all, though 
they're pretty good, but they don't like steel, same as 
Jerry," he added, in a lowcfr voice. 

I did not tell him so, but that is just what a Canadian 
once told me about his English cousin, and a French* 
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man had told me of the English in general — "yes, 
pretty good, but, of course, not so good as our boys," 
so, perhaps, that is what they all think, and it is best 
so, for if they all think they are the best they aren't 
jealous of one another. 

It started to rain then, the big shining drops striking 
the window-pane by the head of the bed. The window 
looked out on a sea of moss-covered roofs, and the 
little hospital courtyard, three stories below. 

"What kind of a town is this?" asked one — looking 
vainly for a pretty face from his vantage point He 
was looking for something "interesting," but for a 
soldier en repos that is translated "girl." 

I could not give a very cheerful response to that, 
as I knew it too well, so I replied, "Oh, just a typical 
little French provincial town, with a fine, big avenue, 
where they have the statues of all the famous men, 
and the market on Saturday, and where the people 
walk on Sunday, but stay away the rest of the time; 
and then the little, narrow, crooked street where all the 
business is done." 

"But what do they do for amusement ?" he queried 
For two months I had been looking for the answer 
to that, so I gave him my thoughts. "They don't do 
a blamed thing," I said. 

His eyes lighted up with that and leaning over to 
me he confided : 

"Say, now, I've been in since the beginning and 
from what I've seen of this bloomin', bloody Ian* Fd 
never a thought I'd fight for it like this. Why, if 
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Jerry 'ad a come out and said, 'I want it !' Fd a said 
Take it! the whole damn bit It's no good/ Ain't 
that so?" laughingly. 

"You been to England, ain't yeh?" he asked a 
moment later. I had to say no. 

"What? You ain't never seen London?" I ex- 
pressed the hope of getting there on a permission. 

"Well, now, you will like London. Where do you 
come from?" 

"California," I said, to two blank countenances. 
One lighted up presently and then, pensively, "I never 
did care much for farming." 

They did not know how long they would be in the 
French hospital, as their presence there at all seemed 
a mistake, but they weren't worrying a bit about it 
They just smiled and talked cheerfully to one another, 
a natural cheerfulness, too. It is only a question of 
time, their attitude seemed to say, and I am sure they 
never for an instant doubted the final outcome. 

I am trying to get hold of a good story comprising 
the regimental log book of a regiment that was once 
in the Austrian army, taken prisoner by Italy and 
now is fighting for France ! Hope to get the account 
from a lieutenant of the regiment They are Czechs. 
If you look up the Czechs, they never did like Ger- 
many and in the Austrian parliament they have been 
the opposition for a long time. They are Bohemians. 

France, February, 1918. 



ROUTINE OF "CAMP NOWHERE" 

I was introduced to Camp Nowhere after a long, 
slow train ride. We marched up to the barracks 
through the town and the gates shut behind us — for 
three weeks. We had plenty of company, we found. 
The first "Don't" was six days at the Post — just at 
the edge of the village — within sight and sound of the 
numerous estaminets, but just as far away as a dream 
of peace. When those six days were over they ran 
a whizzer on us— quarantine — three weeks ! 

That was a blow, and all because one of the four 
or five hundred came down with a rash or case of 
indigestion. Although I and hundreds of others 
hadn't seen him, we were granted a nice quarantine. 
Just to play no favorites, after that one of the boys 
would catch "one of those things" every week or so 
until the C. O. had to take all quarantine off to placate 
the townsfolk. The merchants immediately noticed 
the slump in trade and sent up a deputation to ask the 
commandant to let us come down town again — the 
baby needed a new pair of shoes. 

And, believe me, with what they get out of us they 
Can buy shoes for six generations to come. It took 
them a long time to suppress their old habits, but pres- 
ently they would ask double the old price for an article 
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without a blush and, when you offered protest, they 
raised both shoulders, one eyebrow, and turned up their 
fingers and said, "Que voulez-vous — (fest la guerre t" 
and what could you reply to that? 

Even then they would love to tack a few centimes on 
to a price just for the fun of short-changing you. 
It ended when one place was shut down for a week 
because of a flimflam like that — the French authorities 
did it, too. In consequence, they only charged a solid 
price and let the sous ride. 

One week of army food, as given to us, finally came 
to an end and we organized a kitchen force. They let 
us have a kitchen of our own ; each of the three detach- 
ments had one and we had a chance to cook the food. 
There were nine cooks in our shack, three a day, so 
the work was hard enough one day but nothing to do 
the following two. The K. P/s (kitchen police) did 
all the dirty work of cleaning, scrubbing and peeling, 
so they had every other day off. 

Those who weren't on a "gravy train" of any kind 
had to drill and stand guard or clean up, and of all 
jobs that last wins. If you can imagine a camp of 
one thousand men, you must know how dirty they can 
make a place. Well, the cleaning up, such as sweep- 
ing, digging, cleaning latrines, etc., was given to the 
cadets. Yes, sir, the mother who congratulated her 
son on being made a K. P. was not far wrong, only 
she needn't have said, "Don't be too hard on the men 
under you, dear; remember, you were only a cadet 
once." 
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"Only a cadet" reminds me of the story they tell 

out at T , a training camp. A cadet was returning 

to camp when accosted by an officer, who demanded 
why he was unshaven. "What do you think you are," 
he said, "a mechanic?" "No, sir," was the reply, 
"only a cadet." 

It's where they don't know what a cadet is that 
he is not treated like one. I remember, with great 
secret joy, of the time an officer in a camp I was vis- 
iting asked me what time I was going to take up 
the "ship" that afternoon. I hated to tell him I was 
"only a cadet." 

About a month after we reached Camp Nowhere 
they made a flying list, which purported to be the 
order men were to be sent away. That was a real test 
of how many votes your father could swing, I can tell 
you. Calling a general by his first name is worth 
anything, as it proved to one of my friends. He was 
sent immediately — has his wings now. Next to that is 
knowing a colonel or, rather, having one that knows 
you. Next in line comes having a brother or relative 
that went to West Point once — and so knows a 
"higher-up." After that comes your vote — if you 
have one. 

I would have sworn mine away for all time to come 
once. It was like this : A certain man came to town 
— this was in the good old days. Geel there are al- 
ways good old days, aren't there, no matter what you 
thought when you were there? Well, he came to 
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Paris and I, being a flying cadet, drove his car around 
Paris for a day. I finally found out he was Old Man 
Influence himself. He went up to The General and 
slapped him on the back, so I guess I can say there 
wasn't anything he couldn't have if he wanted it 

Well, this same is a gladhander, besides being 

a mighty clever man ; so he forgave my being a chauf- 
feur and found out I was a cadet He was mildly 
curious as to why I was driving a car instead of a 
ship, so I told him. He asked me where I came from 
and who my father was, and what did he do — the old 
fox. Then I found that next day he was going bade 
to a flying school and that there were vacancies there. 

What do you think the son of a gun said when he 
left? — "Too bad you are not a Republican I I might 
be able to help you." Take it from me, I felt like 
an anarchist for a few minutes. Just the same, that 
man is a wonder. Anyone who slaps The General on 
the back and gets what he wants is a wonder. He 
asked for machine-guns. After he got them, he 
wanted to take them on the train with him — freight 
is uncertain in every way, except slow — it's sure to 
be that. 

Of course, such a hurry-up idea nearly made the 

chef de (fore crazy, but calmly waited until the 

fireworks died down and then said: "Monsieur, are 
we allies or aren't we?" That staggered the chef — 
why wouldn't it, it had nothing to do with the case? 
But it was a clever question and the two guns went 
with him. 
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Perhaps, that chef could excuse American ways if 

he knew them a little better. At , which is where 

I stayed for three weeks going through the machine- 
gun school, there is a squadron of airplanes. They 
are not quite ready for fighting yet and so stay safely 
behind; but, without any orders, that squadron has 
brought down two Bodies. They are not what is 
called "official," but the two lucky aviators were 
honored with the French croix de guerre. When a 
man is so anxious to get in he can't wait to be ordered, 
but voluntarily goes up and kills the enemy, you can't 
really blame him, can you ? 

That is what so many people don't or won't realize 
about the aviation — the mental attitude of a flyer. 
France and England accord their aviators much per- 
sonal liberty and other branches are often jealous of 
the comfortable living quarters granted them, but 
they don't know and they can't realize what a pilot 
goes through when he climbs out of bed for that day- 
light patrol, gets in a machine and by dawn is on his 
beat, four or five thousand meters up. 

He is shot at — "archied" incessantly — must be wary 
not to be surprised, and, of course, must be ready for 
the offensive if opportunity offers. Just go through 
that for a few months — if you live that long — and you 
won't wonder at gray-haired, twenty-three-year-old 
pilots! When they get back after two hours or so 
of patrol, is it surprising they relax? It is true they 
have more permissions and many other things, but 
figure a soldier going over the top every week and 
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maybe you know what I mean. It's a mental bearing 
that is much more important than his physical well- 
being. You have to "feel right" to go up and do 
anything. Lieutenant Fonck, the French ace, is said 
to fly less often than most He never goes up unless 
he feels "right." Result is, so far, forty-five vic- 
tories. 

At our school an exasperated infantry officer told 
a cadet, who was late for a formation, that the best 
thing that could happen to us would be to be stuck in 
the infantry for a month to learn discipline. Of 
course, he was partially right, but he didn't stop to 
consider that we had been waiting five months for a 
chance to go to an aviation school and had done noth- 
ing much other than infantry drill. We even went 
to hear a British colonel lecture on marching and found 
out a few points on marching a company of men. 
Pretty good for aviators, riest-ce past 

We had been waiting so long and had been disap- 
pointed so often that I think it has done us good. I 
know nothing feazes me any more — even a balling 
out We were so low in the scale that everything 
happens for the better, no matter what it is. Why, 
after waiting five months for a place and being sent 
to the gunnery school, the chance came — it came while 
we were practically on the road back! But, because 
we weren't there, we lost out and men behind us were 
sent to the school. Even that — and you will have to 
admit that was some jolt— didn't distress us. 

At the school I overheard a captain of artillery tell- 
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ing the "Chocolate Girl" (in the Y. M. C A.) : 'This 
bunch of cadets is the most unruly I have seen up here 
yet; even their commanding officer can't handle them." 
(Our lieutenant is a bon gargon, and we would do 
anything for him. ) He was standing right beside the 
captain and remarked: "Say, captain, do you know 
that these cadets have all been to the front for six 
months or a year already ?" And the chocolate girlie 
chimed in: "And, say, captain, do you know that 

Lieutenant is the C. O. of the cadets ?" He was 

properly squelched. 

That same infantry officer tried to make our lieu- 
tenant appear ridiculous by telling us how a certain 
aviation officer once came up to the major, and, in- 
stead of saluting stiffly and begging the honor to re- 
port, came over to the commandant's chair and putting 
one hand on it said: "There, major; there is the 
dope !" That was given us as an example of what not 
to do. 

Next day, the lieutenant had the commandant's car 
at his disposal to make a visit to a neighboring flying 
field. Going down the road he met the infantry of- 
ficer, better known as "Leaping Annie," and stopped 
to invite him along. It fairly floored him to find that 
it was the commandant's car. These other branches 
of the army don't know what a real esprit de corps 
is! If they think they can treat an aviator like a 
ground officer it only shows how much they yet have 
to learn. 

We lived along from day to day for a while until 
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finally things eased up. The first hundred men were 
sent away and a little more freedom was allowed the 
rest of us. There were reveille and retreat and at 
times these even were successfully missed. Those 
days we had the whole town to ourselves. I made a 
lot of acquaintances, even managed to get a glimpse 
of their point of view occasionally. We all had a 
favorite buvette. 

Strange to say, each cafe has one specialty. 
Usually, never by any chance can you get two differ- 
ent things there of the same quality. One place will 
have excellent porto and poor wine, or good wine 
and nothing else. As a rule, in all the dozen or so 
places, there was just one that filled the bill. The lace 
store, tended by Madame, was a favorite resort for 
gossip. Madame is one of the nicest and best edu- 
cated persons in this quaint town. She once lived in 
Paris — Oh, magical word ! 

Riding once on a narrow gauge local railway, a 
Frenchman asked me if we had many like that in 
America. I said, "No, mostly, they are electric now." 
He slowed up a minute at that, then said, "Well, in 
Paris we have electric lines all over the city." 

If there is anything lacking like electric light, gas 
or anything of that nature, they always say, "Well, 
we have those in Paris." 

Our Y. M. C A. huts are the most tangible bless- 
ings we have. They have filled an absolute necessity 
in the camp life. A resting place, an amusement cen- 
ter, a writing room, and they have little things to eat. 
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I can't say enough in favor of them, and hope, sin- 
cerely hope, they will always have sufficient money 
supplied and never furnished by the army. Their 
huts are almost a sanctuary. The traveling compa- 
nies of singers and entertainers are another good fea- 
ture. It is like having sugar in the coffee, not neces- 
sary, you know, but makes life more enjoyable. 

Just to show you that not all of our boys are un- 
lucky, two came back last week from a permission in 
Nice. That is the Mecca at this time of the year. 
Everyone is there who can go, and they always seem 
to have a good time: Swimming, dancing, and the 
like. Tennis with the best of players. In other 
words, a real permission! 

One of the boys brought back a right good story, 
too. There are a lot of English officers there and one 
rosy-cheeked colonel was having a small one on the 
terrace one afternoon with the two cadets. Finally, 
he said : "Say, now, I wish you would explain this 
game of baseball to me." 

So away they went explaining it, at length. The 
old boy beamed with satisfaction and nodded his head, 
following the ball. One strike, foul ball, two strikes, 
a single to right field. Can't you see it ? 

When it was over, both out of breath — you ought 
to watch a fan explain baseball — the colonel thanked 
them. 

"Harry," he said — they were pretty good friends — 
"that is the best explanation I have ever heard of the 
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bloomin' game — but I'm hanged if I understand it 
yet." Pas malt 

These days are the wonderful long ones of early 
summer. It is still light at ten o'clock, and to have 
to come in at nine is a terrible waste of daylight. 
They blow one of those everlasting and irritating 
bugle calls at nine, which means "get in the post;" 
then another at nine-thirty, which means "get under 
cover." Taps follow at ten, but as we still have plenty 
of daylight, no one pays much attention to it. 

Nothing to do after that until six a m., when we 
hear that awful noise again and just have time to pile 
out to answer "Here!" This routine is over, thank 
goodness, for now we are in a real training camp. 

France, May, 191& 



AT THE TOURS FLYING CAMP 

We are privileged to name our station when it is as 
far back as this, so I can say I am at Tours. Except 
for the fact that Americans have brought a terrific 
increase in prices, the town is one of the best. The 
entrance from camp is down a long hill, across the 
river and directly down the main street, the rue Na- 
tionale. 

Looking across the river, the Loire, toward Tours, 
is a wonderful sight The bridge is of old, huge 
stone blocks, with numerous arches. A little island 
is in the middle of the stream and that broadens the 
river to quite majestic proportions. 

All the streets are like others in France, cobbled 
and congested, with a sidewalk too narrow for use 
—so everyone walks in the street — and the house9 
built flush to the sidewalk and always with the first 
floor as low or lower than the street level. Doors 
cold and inhospitable-looking, with big iron hinges 
and locks and if there is a glass pane, heavily barred 
with round wrought iron bars. Windows, too, are 
closely shuttered, but that only shuts things in; it 
doesn't stop things from happening — only makes the 
mystery of them more fascinating. 

Today, I was put on as corporal of the guard. 
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Being new here and the post a large one, the job held 
quite a few details. No visitors are allowed on the 
field unless passed properly, and one French captain 
and his wife were granted permission to look things 
over, but I was detailed to accompany them around. 
The captain was utterly ignorant of airplanes and was 
only curious. His attractive wife, though, was de- 
lighted with the orderly line-up of planes, the neat 
hangars and the busy field. 

She exclaimed immediately upon the beauty of the 
planes on the ground, with their clear paint and shin- 
ing circles, against the background of blue sky. 

Isn't that like them ? The beauty of a thing never 
gets by a French woman. They certainly have an 
eye for the harmonious. Which reminds me of a bit 
I saw recently in the Cornell Widow: 

She (admiring the grand canyon) : "Oh, Henry, 
isn't the marvelous purple coloring seeping through 
the even terraces of those perfectly wonderful can- 
yons just too gorgeous?" 

He (reverently) : "Gee, I could spit a mile." 

We are bunked with a lot of our old friends. Sev- 
eral of them are all through and wear their wings. 
Others are only partly ready. This is a real camp. 
Reveille at 4 and formation for flying at 4:45. 
Sounds pretty real, doesn't it? The training here is 
excellent ; it is easily the best camp, so I was lucky to 
be ordered to it 

Here is one they tell about a comical little fellow, a 
moniteur of the "solo" class. One pilot was making 
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a bad turn and the moniteur, watching him, became 
excited ; it seemed for a moment as if he would surely 
"wing slip" and break his neck. As the wing tipped 
the moniteur jumped up and down yelling, "The 
devil's got one wing, God's got the other. Oh, God 1" 
Then, as the "elhte" made safe, "God won I" 

He gave a low mark for a landing once and the 
"SUves" (students) asked him what a landing had to 
be to be marked good. He said, "Oh, if it's the first 
solo landing it's good if you can crawl out of the 
wreck and walk off alone." 

One student landed all right, then struck something 
which tipped the machine over, spilling him out He 
was given a "good" mark to everyone's surprise, but 
as a matter of fact it was a perfect landing— except 
for hard luck. 

Nerve is developed as well as brought out in flying. 
I heard of a fellow at another school who was known 
for carelessness in guarding his life. I mean, he 
would fly any machine with a motor in it and would 
be a passenger with anyone — no matter how bum a 
pilot. One day, he was flying an antiquated "bus," 
with the neutral position of the joy-stick 'way over on 
one side and forward. He noticed that as he went 
up, but didn't care. 

He rose to*two thousand meters, finally, and started 
a few tricks. Suddenly, he went into a "vrille" (they 
used to think that fatal) and started homeward as 
fast as he could drop. He didn't lose his nerve, but 
shut off the motor and put the controls in neutral 
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(rule No. i), but nothing happened. He didn't come 
out and continued dropping like a plummet. He was 
good and scared, but being cool-headed finally remem- 
bered the neutral position was 'way off, tried it (drop- 
ping about a mile a minute or more), and suddenly 
the ship struck even keel and he was safe. Coolness 
and quick thinking — he had dropped one thousand me- 
ters, which is some drop. 

Reminds me of a story a British lieutenant colonel 
told us one day about a "non-com." He was speak- 
ing about brains and courage. "There are several in- 
stances," he said, "of men in the trenches who have 
thrown themselves on a bomb, letting it explode, but 
muffling it as much as possible with their bodies. 
Their heroism is an example to make anyone proud 
of Englishmen; but I know a' sergeant who was in 
the trenches when a bomb was thrown in. Instantly, 
he snatched off his helmet, clapped it over the bomb and 
stood on it to hold it down. All he drew was a 
sprained ankle and the V. C." 

We agreed with him that the sergeant showed the 
right stuff. All that balance testing they give in the 
exams, has its place, too, no doubt. One chap who 
has been with us lately was sent "there" from the fly- 
ing school. He had had about four hours of flying 
before the moniteur discovered he had no sense of 
balance. If the machine was on one ear and peaking 
for a dive it was all the same to him. He is switched 
now and will be a bomber — which is second choia 
a passenger who drops the bombs. 
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I read a magazine article lately (in Munsey's) on 
the "Making of An Airman." I am writing to ask a 
question. How do the glowing accounts get so 
twisted up with the facts ? That article spoke of pay, 
of a twenty-five per cent increase in a flying status 
for aviators. Why and how is it that there is an army 
regulation which entitles an aviator to a twenty-five 
per cent increase and then there is another which 
keeps him from getting it? The only ones who get 
that increase (to which they are entitled) are the few 
who have come from the states and by influence or 
luck were put on a flying status. 

These few are around the schools drawing their 
full pay, while the flyers who are at the front fighting 
can't get their twenty-five per cent increase. I have 
just come back from the gunnery school behind the 
lines and I met several flyers there. They are doing 
their work and can't get the increase in pay because 
they can't be put on a flying basis. They fly over the 
lines, yet are not on a flying status ! 

I know a certain fellow who is to be sent home 
whose only real trouble is an impatience to be fight- 
ing at the front. It is droll to think how opposite 
that works in other armies. In what other army 
would they refuse to let a man get to the front? 

P. S.-^I can censor my own mail now, 

France, June, 1918. 



HOW I CELEBRATED "OUR DAY" 

All France planned to celebrate our "fete" so the 
evening of the third was like a Saturday night after 
the Eagle had loosened up. Everyone was out on 
the streets, and flags decorated almost every doorway. 
At the theaters especially, packed full, the actors in- 
terpolated lines in their patter that always brought a 
round of applause. Everyone here was feeling well 
toward us and, apparently, for the day, almost ad- 
mired us. 

Quite a program was in store for the Fourth, so 
we, like the French, secured a running start by be- 
ginning a little early. I was awakened, I know, from 
a wonderful sleep in a real bed, by the hum of motors 
and, going to the window, I saw twelve aeroplanes 
flying in formation over the city. They turned, cir- 
cled, climbed and dove all to an audience of lace- 
capped heads peeping from shuttered windows, and to 
the thousands of upturned eyes of the more wide- 
awake, in the streets below. 

After that came two small machines doing all sorts 
of acrobatics. One pilot slipped and spiraled almost 
down to the level of the trees in the square, to the 
open-mouthed horror of the spectators, who wondered 
if he was really falling or only feigning. When he 
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leveled off and "zoomed," the breathlessness turned to 
a cheer and much handwaving. 

After that I dressed, breakfasted and strutted 
around in the reflected glory of the acrobats. Just 
because of the wings, you know ; but you can't because 
you don't realize what a place an officer in the French 
aviation has in the hearts of the people. He is just 
about the "beau reve" of half the romantic-minded, 
and nothing is too good for him — while he lives — 
which is the secret ! They feel they can afford to en- 
dure him, for he won't be there to bother anyone 
very long. The English feel that, too, for never will 
I forget an opinion a Tommy gave once — in Paris. 
He had been telling inexperienced me certain of the 
incidents and adventures of the infantry. He didn't 
know I aspired to aviation, so I ventured to ask his 
opinion of the royal flying corps. 

"Them fellows!" he said, and he looked at me as 
though I had suddenly asked him about Puck of 
Pook's Hill or an equally mystical person. "Oh, them 
fellows." A light of incomprehension showed in his 
eyes and he waved his hands as though speaking of 
God, or a mug of cool beer in the morning. "Them's 
romantic sons o' guns ; son, they only fly over the lines 
three-four-six or seven times — then they're through; 
they don't come back," and his hushed voice ended the 
subject of the R. F. C, literally, to come back to earth 
and talk about real things — about the damsel on a 
white horse who came out then and sung the closing 
song of the revue in English. 
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With all that good will to start with, the Americans 
from camp came in on "pass" to spend the day. They 
played baseball, had a track meet and celebrated gen- 
erally. In the evening, I went to an American party 
— by invitation — which was held in a large French 
theater here. All the notables of town were there to 
honor Our Day, and the party was a huge success. 

First, there was a movie of Americans at the front 
— thank heaven it wasn't a speech about what they 
were going to do. We sang songs — words flashed on 
a screen. This pleased the French guests immensely, 
for they seem to like our popular version of music. 
"When Yankee Doodle Learns to Parlez vous Fran- 
sais" is the favorite (all the "dearies" have long ago 
learned to say "Oh, la la, sweet papa!"). 

After that, with songs, by several well-known 
French singers, a dance was announced. This turned 
out to be quite an affair, including an American brew 
punch that pleased the palate of the French as another 
American "thing," I guess. Music was by a cavalry 
band — a good one. 

I will have to tell you now what happened to me, 
for it really shows how the French took the signifi- 
cance of our Fourth. Just after all the enthusiastic 
singing, and in the crush, while the crowd was clearing 
from the floor for the dance, I couldn't help but over- 
hear a very well-dressed woman ask her husband, who 
wore the rosette of the legion d'honneur in his but- 
tonhole, where the punch was — he didn't know, and 
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feeling excusably hospitable, I offered to be the guide 
— no trouble at all going that way anyway, etc. 

After a few rounds of that the music struck for the 
dance and — and, oh, it did sound good to hear a brass 
band — playing for a dance. Madame, my friend, lis- 
tened a moment and then turning, said: "I have 
not danced for four years — since the war began, but 
tonight I am going to dance to America — with you." 
Around we went, and later I found out that her hus- 
band is the national deputy from here! That dance, 
my first real dance in — gee, what a time ! was a good 
one, and showed the people another example of how 
America does things. It lasted until two in the morn- 
ing, closing the Fourth and the "Fete Americaine" 

Aviation, to my notion, is as safe as running a sew- 
ing machine. Machines break all to pieces and no 
one gets hurt, time after time. They tell me I am liv- 
ing on borrowed time already, for I have had quite 
an experience, but I enjoy flying more than anything 
I have ever tried. The mental stimulus, tension and 
keen pleasure in handling a machine are incomparable. 

My former Stanford University fraternity brother, 
Dick Coleman, is over here flying, and this story on 
him was told me by my moniteur, who has since been 
bumped off, alas! It seems that Dick was flying a 
fifteen-meter Nieuport — the smallest and latest train- 
ing ship. Just as he went up one wheel rolled off! 
How they Aid scurry around About fifteen mechan- 
ics ran to get wheels to wave and the red flag to signal 
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him — the ambulance cranked up— they brought out 
the stretchers — the doctor took off his coat and one 
mechanic seized an ax to clear the wreckage. Then 
they waited for him to land. Which tells better than 
I can do what a Nieuport is. 

He came down, saw the signal and zoomed her up 
again and made the tour de piste; then he came down 
looking for a wheat field. The ambulance and troop 
followed him. Down he dropped, making the best 
flat (pancake) landing he could; at about seventy 
miles "per." The good wheel hit — lowered the other 
side and quick as a flash over she went, all to pieces. 
Before they could reach him Dick crawled out unhurt, 
with a sheepish grin as though apologizing for still 
being alive. 

Our latest news, unwelcome as usual, is that we 
are to be sent bade to Saint Maixent to wait Wait, 
imagine that! Is there a war on or isn't there? 
Meanwhile, men from the states come over unceas- 
ingly and continue their training. Not only that, but 
the course here was so shortened that we do not get 
breveted here. Men from other schools who are sent 
here to learn real flying have their wings, but do just 
exactly what we are doing. They have had twenty to 
twenty-five hours and are breveted R. M. A.'s, but 
can't fly any better than we can, yet they are to get 
flying pay, dating from brevet. We get stung, have 
to wait again while they wait, too, but draw the bonus 
of twenty-five per cent. 
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Here is one on me. It happened one night when I 
had a room downtown at a good hotel planning to 
sleep late next day and try to catch up on dreams. 
That is the great game here — chercher le sleep. For, 
believe me, 4 a. m. every morning makes the hunt 
pretty desperate. We were not to fly next day, so it 
looked promising. Another lieutenant and I were 
sitting in the courtyard of the hotel about eight-thirty 
after a nice, quiet "diner" thinking how lucky we 
were to have found such a room, when in walked two 
young women. One was tall and homely enough to 
be safe anywhere, but the other one was small and 
quite easy on weak eyes. In fact, she was a beauty. 
They asked for rooms, but were told there was none 
to be had. [Exodus from Paris has filled up all these 
towns.] They looked around in a tired and disgusted 
way and then spotted us sitting on a bench. Not un- 
til then did I realize they were English, but they came 
over and poured out the story — glad to get it off on 
some one — they were so sore at the United States 
army. 

It seems that the pair had answered the United 
States' call for two girls to work at the Hg. S. O. S. 
They had been told to come; that arrangements were 
made for them to be met, etc., etc. So they left Lon- 
don and came on ; were not met in Paris and arrived 
here, mad, sore, disgusted, and then couldn't get a 
room anywhere. They went to ten hotels with no 
luck. 

Alors, what could we do ? We offered to find rooms 
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if possible, not saying anything about the one we had. 
I went to the Y. M. C. A., Y. W. C. A., and all the 
officers' hotels I could find. No rooms ! I was given 
an address, but it proved filled, too. This took about 
an hour or more of walking all over with them, for 
they could not talk French — much. During this walk 
— and they were pretty tired — the smaller of the two 
gave me the story. We did everything we could and, 
finally, found a woman who had rooms. We did not 
go up to see them, but told the young women if the 
accommodations were unsatisfactory they could come 
back to our hotel and have our room. They thanked 
us profusely, and we went in a fiacre for their lug- 
gage. Then we went out, "Gravy" and I, until about 
ten-thirty, when we came back to go to bed. 

There they were ! Installed and ready to retire ; but 
what could we do? We had to come through, get an- 
other fiacre and go chercher the luggage again. We 
finally found a room full of biters, but fairly good, 
where we passed the night Of course, the English 
girls were duly grateful — they should have been, bless 
'cm! 

Here is the joke : After telling me about the diffi- 
culties they had in leaving England, arriving at Havre 
and Paris, then here, she added: "Goodness knows 
the French are bad enough, but these Americans are 
five times worse, I never saw such impolite people !" 
And there I was all tricked up in a Sam Browne et al 
and wearing out good hobnails for her. 

She did not seem to realize what a cold one she was 
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handing me, but it was such a funny one I didn't say 
a word. She then insisted again that Americans were 
quite impossible. I forgot to say that several times 
in the course of that hunt I had to use my vocabulary 
in arguing with French women about rooms. A little 
later I was walking with the tall one and the other 
asked "Gravy" if I was French ! She said I was so 
— but you know — she thought I was French ! Wasn't 
that pretty good? 

France, July, 19181 



GREAYER'S LAST LETTER TO HIS MOTHER 

[Written two days before his fatal plunge to earth, the fol- 
lowing letter from Greayer to his mother is so reflective of the 
lad's beautiful spirit that it were a pity to deny to those who 
have enjoyed his writings this, his final contribution, a sentiment 
in which his mother concurs.] 

Dearest, Darling Mother : As usual, I come to my 
senses and find I have not written home for a long 
time. Please forget how long it has been. The 
weather has been very warm lately, so swimming is 
much in order. From camp a truck takes a load over 
to a town several miles away, where a river conven- 
iently cuts the town in two. A bridge of several 
spans crosses the stream and it is underneath this that 
we swim in all the thickness of a typical French 
stream. At one side rushes grow thickly and on an- 
other a field comes down to the water's edge — a field 
all green and grassy, where we lie and dry off. The 
first time I went there with me strolled twelve or fif- 
teen others — it was about 2 o'clock in the afternoon. 
As we came into the town and drew up by the stream 
we discovered a man and "sa femme" — I guess she 
was — peacefully contemplating the floating, flowing 
river from comfortable seats on the bank. 

Out we piled from the camionette and started un- 
dressing. A few had bathing suits — others union 
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suits — one or two had birthday suits. The man was 
amused as we jumped out I was embarrassed and 
looked questioningly at him and he seemed to under- 
stand for he shrugged and motioned us to go on and 
not mind them. The woman did not pay any atten- 
tion to us. 

So we undressed and went in swimming. Soon the 
bushes showed up more spectators and we realized we 
had an audience. They don't mind it a bit — enjoy 
it, in fact, and look with awe on our feats. After 
that we strolled uptown to look around and I stopped 
in at an old lady's cafe. She was curious and gar- 
rulous, so we got on famously. She told me that 
since all the Americans began coming there to swim 

they had named their town R les Bains, the les 

bains being added. Particularly of a Sunday, the place 
is full of troops and as many as eight hundred go 
swimming at one time. The old madame saw a but- 
ton missing on my shirt. I haven't a shirt that doesn't 
lack for something — and she whipped out her work- 
bag and sewed another on for me. Then we went 
back to camp. 

Next time I came was a week later, and then I saw 
a sight that I will not soon forget. Mother, it showed, 
as nothing else can, what war is doing here. You hear 
and read about blood and thunder and mud and 
trenches and hunger and all, but this was different — 
yet part of the war game, too. 

We had finished our swim and Phil and I were in 
a cafe waiting for the truck to leave. Someone came 
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in and called the mademoiselle to the door. She 
turned quickly and ran back to the kitchen from where 
she reappeared with the old madame, her mother, and 
another woman. They all ran to the front door and 
looked out, talking excitedly. Naturally, after all 
that, we followed, and this is what we saw : 

Down the street, the principal street of the little 
town, were a number of persons, dressed in their best, 
and, apparently, waiting for someone. They were 
grouped in the street, hemmed in on both sides by the 
white stone houses of the village which rose abruptly 
from the curb. As they stood there, shifting their 
positions and, evidently, forming a line, heads ap- 
peared from the opposite house windows, cries went 
up, and the quiet street was changed to a market hive 
of excited women, talking and laughing and waiting 
for the procession. 

Eyes strained, heads craned over neighboring shoul- 
ders, and then all began talking at once as a white 
clad, long veiled figure descended into the street A 
tall man, dressed in black, with a black derby and a 
starchy white collar and cravat, took his place by the 
newcomer's side — and the procession moved majes- 
tically up the street 

I saw then what a topic of conversation that wed- 
ding must have been, for each and every person of the 
group was explained to me by the excited little bar 
maid. The man leading with the bride-to-be was her 
uncle — he was giving her away. I didn't ask where 
her father was, for if men are absent over here you 
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don't ask that question. Behind, came two maids of 
honor — I suppose that is what they were, for they 
were very happy and looked proudly around at the 
people lined up in the shadow of the houses, inviting 
eyes and not getting any, for all the glances were cen- 
tered on the lowered face of the bride. 

As she advanced, holding on to her uncle with one 
hand and clasping a bouquet of flowers in the other, 
she kept her eyes lowered ; but every once in a while 
she would raise them and shoot a quick glance at the 
open-mouthed admirers by the wayside. Then she 
would blush with pleasure. Her white veil trailed 
after her and her two little white.satin slippers trem- 
bled as they made the uncertain steps. This was her 
great day, and she knew it, loved it, drank in the ad- 
miration showered on her. Her costume, her manner 
would be talked about for many a day to come — and 
she lost nothing. Truly, she was a proud and happy 
little bride-to-be as she headed the marriage proces- 
sion to the "ma&rie." 

I am afraid she missed my unspoken admiration, 
but it was there, for she was well worth looking 
around for another eyeful. Pretty, if not beautiful, a 
clear complexion, fine silky hair and a well-knit fig- 
ure. I looked for the lucky groom. A long file of 
relatives and friends followed — and then, finally, I 
saw him. He brought up the rear of the march with 
the bride's mother on his arm. His other sleeve was 
tucked in the pocket of his coat. He had only one arm. 

As the last two went by, Madame turned to go in 
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again, but the younger ones stayed to follow with their 
eyes the envied bride. Madame looked up at me with 
misty eyes and I realized she was struggling with 
tears. "Ah, monsieur, monsieur/' she said, "he has 
but one arm — and she so fine." Again, she bent her 
head, then, "This morning there was another wedding, 
a man from Nice — but he had one bad leg." I saw 
again the healthy, sturdy little bride and, mother dear, 
I saw what made the old lady weep. 

I read an excellent little poem in Collier's about 
war aims, perhaps, you saw it; it was the soldier's 
idea of what he was fighting for — not explained by 
fighting for democracy, etc., and by freedom of the 
seas — no, more like the vision of a ruined farmhouse, 
like a family outraged. I cut out the poem to save it 
This wedding at R — ■ — was something like that to 
me — that and the Belgian family. 

Andre sent me his picture, and, mother, I told him 
to ask me for something — did he ask for a fish pole 
or bicycle ? He did not ! He asked for a pair of shoes 
to go to work in. 

Your loving son, dearest mother, now says good- 
night [It was, alas, good-by.] "Grubby.* 

France, August 28, 191& 



PART II: TRIBUTES TO GREAYER CLOVER 

POEMS AND LETTERS FROM COMRADES IN THE SERVICE 

AND FRIENDS AT HOME 



TOGREAYEK 

"Some one must go; it might as well be I." 

Those were his words in answer to my plea; 

His manhood's call — at once they silenced me. 

I wished his noble nature, spirit high, 

His genius fine and strong — to live not die — 

To grow in power, to blossom forth and be 

'A pulse of thought to stir humanity. 

And yet 'twas so; what could I do but sigh? 

He lived, his strength of heart and hand to lend 

In time of sorest need. He lived to feel 

The depths of truest beauty and to send 

His thoughts back home to us. 

In grief I kneel 

But breathe a pledge — he is not f ar*— » 

As to his chain I clasp 

One Golden Star. 

-—Mabel Anderson. 

Hampden, Connecticut 
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TRIBUTES TO GREAYER CLOVER 

Greayer had many warm friends in the aviation 
corps, not a few of whom he had chummed with in 
the camion service. The letters which follow express 
their grief when he was taken from them and their joy 
in his comradeship. Beautiful, touching tributes they 
are, fragrant with words of comfort to wounded 
hearts. The reading has been through eyes blinded 
with tears, but they are treasured beyond estimate. 
As they, too, are part of the dear lad's brief career in 
the service of his country, they are included in this 
offering to his precious memory. The note from the 
little Belgian lad to Greayer was, probably, in ac- 
knowledgment of the present to buy the coveted new 
shoes. By Stanford University and Yale, Greayer's 
sacrifice is recognized 

WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE'S PROSE POEM 

[One of Greayer Cover's older friends was William Allen 
White, of Kansas, really of the United States, for as author, 
editor and publicist he belongs far more to America, at large, 
than to Emporia. To the parents of the young aviator, Mr. 
White wrote from Emporia under date of September 25 :] 

I have been thinking about the little boy I knew; 
the little boy playing soldier there in the yard by the 
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pepper tree, the little red-faced, eager-eyed boy, who 
had all that he was and is, pictured upon his little 
square, solid face — dear little boy. How far the 
years have taken him! Out of childhood into boy- 
hood, through.youth into manhood, a sweet and beau- 
tiful journey through a vista of dreams. And how 
many, many of his dreams God let come true; every 
dream really worth while, I guess. How beautiful 
his life was and how full! How much he realized; 
how little he missed ! Success, glory, honor, beauty, 
joy, high aspiration and great deeds, all were in the 
cup of youth that he drank, and what a draft it was. 
I don't think he is sleeping — not at all. I think when 
he laid him down all that he had dreamed came to him 
in the great awakening and that nothing is gone now 
— nothing at all but his sleep. And the little boy I 
knew, grown to a man's full stature in God's own 
image, has passed, some way, into that realm where 
rise all our great ideals, all our high purposes, all that 
is true in our hearts. And the little boy I knew, 
eager-faced, clear-eyed, gay-voiced — I can hear his 
dear husky little voice still crying across the years — 
will walk there as "a gentleman unafraid"! But I 
know how lonely it will be without him. 



TO GREAYER 

And he is dead ! Oh, I remember him 
Athrill with life, and eager, ardent, young! 
Yet he is dead ! His slender beauty flung 
Across the gates of war; the wide eyes, wont to brim 
With his wise innocence, forever dim, 
And silent now that merry, boyish tongue. 
The thread is severed and the song is Sung, 
And one new star upon the black world's rim. 
When I remember how he seemed to dart 
Unstained among life's drab; his wing-poised soul 
Searching the heights ; and how his clean young heart, 
Staunch as the hills, found all things sweet and 

whole ... 
Then, knowing how the bitter years would burn one 

so apart, 
Almost, the cup of Death seems kinder than Life's 

brimming bowL 

— Caroline Reynolds Walker. 

Berkeley, California. 
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HE GAVE ALL HE HAD 

In Memory of Greayer, 

Upon the bosom of undying France 

He lies at rest, who gave her all he had. 

Youth, love, old friends — he left them all — was glad, 

Knowing their love, he cast no backward glance. 

A kingly knight, he ran to meet his chance 

To battle with incarnate lust gone mad, 

Whose growing shadow made the whole world sad ; 

Where children, tearful, met their mothers' glance. 

He is not dead ! Such souls can never die ! 

They are like stars with paths beyond our ken ; 

We glimpse them for an instant, as they go 

To thrill with glory other lands that lie, 

Perhaps, in darkness. They will come again, 

Or we shall find them — God has willed it so. 

— Henry A. Sampson. 

Richmond, Virginia, September 26, 1918. 
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THROBBING OF THE FUNERAL DRUMS 

Another hero dead? Another 

Soul fled from earth? 
Dead? No! 
His soul still lives, and 

To us gives new strength 
To meet the foe. 
Back of the firing-line, 

(Back of the struggle comes 
The sobbing and throbbing 

Of the funeral drums. 

Ah, mothers, those sons of you born, 
Do they seem from you forever shorn? 
,You know they are not lost, but still 
You murmur, "Gone." 

Though it is miles away, she sees 

The procession as it comes, 
And she hears the sobbing and throbbing 

Of the funeral drums. 
I try to comfort her 

And her pain to allay, 
And she hears me not, 
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Yet she hears far away 

The sobbing and throbbing 

Of the funeral drums. 

=— Nicholas Drake, 

Richmond, Virginia. 



TT IS HARD TO SAY "GOOD-BY** 

To M. H. C. 

"It is hard to say 'good-by,' " 
But sorrow's cup is sweetened by the thought : 
He died for others' weal, and thus hath wrought 
A Christ-like deed — nobler there could not be 
Than thus to die, humanity to free 
From that fell power which would mankind enslave 
Or crush to nothingness. For this he gave 
His bright young life. " Tis well — but still we sigh : 

It is hard to say good-by." 

It is hard to say good-by. 
And only those whose quivering hearts have borne 
Such loss as thine can with thee truly mourn ; 
Yet we can shed the tear of sympathy 
And bid thee list Faith's whispered promise, "He 
Who lost his life for my sake shall be given 
An entrance to immortal life, in Heaven." 
So peace be thine, e'en though thou still must sigh: 

"It is hard to say good-by." 

It is hard to say good-by. 
Only the Father knows how hard, who gave 
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His well-beloved Son the world to save. 
The Christ who offered up His life that we 
From Satan's galling fetters might be free, 
Now calls for men to war 'gainst Satan's rule, 
Who makes the tyrant his too-willing tool. 
Tis for Christ's sake," we say; still Love will sigh: 
It is hard to say good-by." 






It is hard to say good-by, 
But, blest assurance, soon will dawn the day 
When sorrow's tears will all be wiped away, 
When cruel wars and senseless strife shall cease, 
And o'er the world shall float the flag of Peace. 
Then severed shall be every tyrant's chain, 
And Christ in righteousness and truth shall reign. 
Then nevermore our bleeding hearts shall sigh : 
"It is hard to say good-by." 

« — Alice R. Corson. 



LIEUTENANT CROWE'S TENDER TRIBUTE 

My Dear Mr. Clover : You have been notified by 
now of the death of your son. There is nothing I can 
say that will in any way alleviate the profound grief 
of his parents, but I feel a solemn obligation to share 
with you some of the incidents of my association with 
him as I share with you the sorrow of this hour. I 
have been with him all through our flying training. 
Our bunks in the barracks adjoined, but more than 
that there had grown up between us a sincere attach- 
ment I was attracted to him from the first moment 
To me he was the epitome of glorious youth. I am 
a much older man and he flattered me by his appar- 
ent interest in my work. I was on the staff of the 
New York Sun. We had planned to go back to New 
York together after the war and I was to introduce 
him to my newspaper friends. He was eager for the 
metropolitan experience and I am sure he would have 
been welcome in any newspaper office in the city. 

I was devoted to him as I have seldom been to any 
one. We had frequent and lengthy conversations 
about many things because of our similarity of tastes. 
I know of no one with a keener zest for life, which 
makes his death all the greater tragedy. He wrote 
you, no doubt, of his narrow escape at Tours when 
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another machine ran into him on the ground. [No ; 
he withheld this, doubtless, because he knew it would 
cause his mother additional worry.] He wrote ex- 
ceedingly well, I thought He showed me several 
letters which had been published. 

I hope he wrote you of the friends he made at 
Tours. I met the wife of the deputy of the depart- 
ment of Indre at Loire, who had entertained him at 
dinner, to meet the under secretary of state for aero- 
nautics. They all came out to camp at Tours to call 
on him the following day, but as he had suddenly 
received his travel orders I had to meet them for him 
and explain. It was always the same, whether French 
or American. Everyone was attracted to him. He 
liked people and there is ample evidence that people 
liked him. 

He told me just a few days ago of the friends he 
had made at Issoudun. It was the simple home of a 
French workman. While the rest of us were hang- 
ing around in cafes he used to go and sit in the garden 
with these people and read the fables of La Fontaine 
to a tiny little girl who preferred that even to the bon- 
bons he brought her. The affection between the big 
American officer and the little French child was beau- 
tiful and touching. 

He was telling me the other day about how keen 
l he was for flying and about the excellent instruction 
he was having. He was a good flyer. I had a talk 
last night with his tester, who had not heard before 
of the accident. He was dumbf ounded. "Clover was 
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a careful flyer/' he said, "and knew what he was do- 
ing all the time. I would not have let him go if he 
was not all right" This monitor thought so much 
of your son that he gave him special instructions after 
hours. If so good a flyer as Greayer had to fall I 
know that it is all chance, and what happened to him 
may happen to any one of us at any time. 

I was flying that morning over the very spot where 
he fell. Of course, I knew nothing of it until his 
friend Webb told me, and even then it was incredible 
until verified at the hospital. I am sure it would be a 
matter of comfort to you if you knew that every 
mark of respect was paid at his post and all work was 
suspended while the funeral cortege passed. The flag 
was at half mast, and another was draped over his 
bier. I marched just behind the camion, which bore 
his casket along with a platoon of his friends. The 
band led and played Chopin's magnificent "Marche 
funebre." Our hearts were very heavy when they 
lowered him into the grave and when the bugler 
played "taps" he seemed to express our poignant grief 
for a dear friend. We saw placed on the grave fresh 
flowers, the blue, white and red of the clochettes, mar- 
guerites and coquelicots, the flowers of France that 
he loved so well, that he gave his life for gladly, I 
believe, as he had so often risked it to carry aid to 
those who were fighting for France. 

I believe, furthermore, that he is well content to 
rest in France. The pity is that he shall not be here 
to share in the joy of seeing France liberated. We 
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came away all the more determined to carry on and 
to do his share of the work as well as our own. As 
I stood at salute by the grave my heart went out in 
pity for his father and mother, and I salute you, the 
parents of this brave boy. With deepest sympathy, 
I am his friend, 

J. R. Crowe, 
Lieut. A. S. Sig. C, 3d A. I. C A. E. F. 

France, September 1, 191& 

[Lieutenant Crowe was killed a few weeks later in an accident 
almost identical with that which sent Greayer to his death.] 



"he is not dead" 
To Greayer 

[Writing from Roanoke to the editor of The Evening Jour- 
nal, Mr. Duval Porter, formerly of Richmond, says: "I am 
sure the death of no one, whom I never saw, ever grieved 
me so much as did that of your brave and talented son in 
France. I had read his charming letters in The Evening 
Journal, which he wrote from time to time, and by this means 
obtained an insight to his brilliant mind and warm heart 
His death impressed me so that I could not rest until I had 
relieved my feelings by the little tribute to his memory which 
I enclose with this:] 

Heroic youth ! although we mourn 

And grieve o'er thy untimely fate, 
We know the part that thou hast borne, 

Hath linked thee with the good and great 

Yet honors high cannot avail 
To quench a mother's burning tears, 

Nor banish grief that will not fail 
To follow her in coming years. 

Aye, looking upward to the sky, 

Our hearts at times seem to rebel, 
And ask of God the reason why 

Such strokes upon our loved ones fell. 
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One reared in an ideal world, 

That gives mankind such men as he, 

No marvel, when his life unfurled 
And blossomed, what its fruit would be. 

And yet in an untimely hour 
Tht shaft of death has laid him low ; 

One gifted both with grace and power— 
Ah, Fate! how could you treat him so? 

The tender heart, the brilliant mind, 

The moral beauty and the grace 
Of life were his, charms undefined, 

.Which human language cannot trace. 

Although his manly heart is still, 

And his loved voice is silent now, 
Though death, with fingers cold and chill, 

Hath set its signet on his brow, 

He is not dead, he cannot die, 

He lives in all our hearts today, 
Translated only to the sky, 

Passed from us, but not passed away. 

*— DUVAL, PORTER. 



UEUTENANT WEBB'S TOUCHING LETTER 

My Dear Mr. Clover: By the time you receive 
this you will have known of "Grub's" death for some 
time, and my great fear is that by writing you I am 
only opening up old wounds again. But although I 
know that nothing I can say will make it any easier 
for you to bear, I thought I would write and let you 
know there is one who feels almost as badly about it 
as you do, and who loved him, I am sure, every bit 
as much. 

"Grub" was my best friend, and he often told me 
— and others as well — that I was his best friend. I 
hope I was, at any rate, and I can truthfully say that 
I have never met a fellow whom I admired, respected 
and cared for more. He was so full of ambition and 
enthusiasm and had so much to look forward to. He 
was as straight as a rod, and as a friend he was as true 
as gold. What is more than all of that he had the 
kindest, tenderest and most generous heart that ever 
beat 

You, probably, know of the little Belgian refugee 
whom he found and was taking care of ; how he gave 
his five blankets, all that he had, to the family and 
then how he bought the kid clothes and sent him to 
school — all out of his pay. I ask you how many f el- 
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lows of his age, and over here in the army, would 
ever have done so much? Not one in a thousand. 

I met "Grub" coming over on the boat, and was in 
the same section with him at the front; we went on 
leave together and got into aviation together. We 
were separated for awhile last winter and then were 
together again here. In all that time I learned to 
love him like a brother. I have plenty of friends, but 
"Grub" was about the only real close one, so do you 
wonder that I thought the world of him? 

Feeling that you would like to know, I can assure 
you that we did all we could for him. We bought a 
zinc lined casque, so that if ever you want to bring 
him home you can. We are going to have a stone 
put at the foot of his grave with just his name and 
the simple inscription, "Died for His Country," and 
the date on it He lies here in the camp cemetery. 

It was through no fault of his or of the machine 
that the accident happened. He was flying across- 
country to a town called Romorantin, and as he came 
to the field he naturally flew around it once to look it 
over. On one of his turns he did not bank quite 
enough, which caused him to skid, then the nose of the 
machine went down, as it is likely to when skidding, 
and he crashed headfirst into the ground. He never 
regained consciousness and died absolutely without 
pain, nor was he badly mutilated. 

"Grub's" things were all gathered together and the 
army will ship them home to you. There is one thing 
I would like to ask you. While going through his 
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things ^ e *. ^^ross some snapshots of him. Could 

you please 1 J**^ have one, or any picture of him if 

you wish *° *^p them? I would give a good deal 

to have otf£, *<>r I haven't any. If you would do this 

for me I would be very grateful. 

Mr. Clover, please believe that I have the sincerest 
sympathy for you. Knowing "Grub" as I did, I can 
well imagine ho\jr you must feel, and please convey 
the same sympathy from me to Mrs. Clover, for I 
am not writing her as I know I never could express 
myself to her. If at any time I can do anything for 
you please let me know, for "Grub's" sake. Also 
please excuse this letter for my right hand is in a 
sling, and I am writing with my left. Hoping that 
one day I may meet you, Mr. Clover, I am, 

Yours very faithfully, 

Harry H. Webb, Jr., 
2nd Lieut A. S. Sig. R. C. 



BEYOND 

Why should we mourn because his mortal day 
Forewent the noon ? Those dream- fair hues of dawn 
With songs of cheer and fragrant hopes were rife ; 
And he, through all glad morning, chose his way 
Where none but brave and eager souls have gone— J 
Nor perished, passing from this briefer life — 
For through the twilight, they who look afar 
May see his spirit shining like a star! 

— Nannie Sutton Purdy. 

Lawrenceville, Virginia. 
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LIEUTENANT CROXTON — A BUNK MATE 

My Dear Mr. Clover: I arrived at Issoudun yes- 
terday and learned from the boys of the sad loss of 
your son, and I wish to send my most sincere sym- 
pathy to you and Mrs. Clover. 

Grubby and I were together in the camion service 
— we were bunk mates at St Maixent until he finally 
left for Tours and I for Issoudun — and I had been 
looking forward to being with him here. None of 
those who have gone has been so near to me as he and 
I feel his loss more deeply than I can express. He 
was the finest of all and the truest and bravest gen- 
tleman I have ever met. 

At St. Maixent, I learned to know him as a brother 
— to see how sincere and generous he was — and there 
are many poor French and Belgians there who will 
always remember his kindness. You know, perhaps, 
of little Andre whom he was educating — a wonderful 
little Belgian who thought the world of Grub. You 
can't know, however, of the many people he gave 
blankets and sweaters to— of the time he wanted to 
finance a small company in order to furnish a restau- 
rant business for a French lady — Mme. DeVoe — from 
Lille — or of the many trips he made out in the coun- 
try in order to take tobacco and food to needy French 
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people. Many of us think of deeds such as that — 
but Grub was one of the few who continually did 
them. 

Today I walked out to his grave — a square sol- 
dier's mound of the type he would like best — with a 
small cross at the head — and at the foot, a square stone 
"Greayer Clover — Died for his country. August 30, 
1918." 

I am sending you a small picture taken of us at 
St Maixent. I have others in my trunk and will 
send them to you as soon as it arrives. 

Believe me that your son has left a most wonder- 
ful memory with all of us, and we shall always ad- 
mire and love our Grubby who has gone. With my 
deepest sympathy to you and Mrs. Clover, I am, 

Sincerely, 

Gaulh B. C&oxton. 



LIEUTENANT APPLETON LOSES A "DEAR COMRADE" 



My dear Mrs. Clover : Greayer and I were mem- 
bers of the same section last summer, and were in 
Paris and Saint Maixent together, as well as in Tours 
and at this post I want to send you my deepest sym- 
pathy in his loss. He was a very dear comrade, a 
generous friend, and a skillful flyer, whose memory 
will always be with me. He was more genuinely liked 
than any fellow I knew, and was always welcome 
wherever he came. If there is any way in which I 
may help in fiis affairs over here, as to his Belgian 
friends in Saint Maixent, or other, I hope you will 
allow me to do so. 

Issoudun, France. Sept n, 1918. 



Yours sincerely, 
William C Appleton, Jr., 
2nd Lieut A. S. Sig., R. C 
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FROM A COMRADE FLYER 

Dear Mr. Clover: It has been my intention to 
write to you for some time but I have been in the hos- 
pital for several weeks and was unable to do so. I 
know that you have lost one of the finest sons any 
one ever had and I one of the best friends any person 
could wish for. I was with Grub in his section in 
the camion service and have been with him ever since, 
at St Maixent and all through our flying training at 
Tours and Issoudun. We all loved Grub as a brother, 
who knew him so well, and everyone who was at all 
acquainted with him realized and appreciated that in 
Grub we had lost a true gentleman and true friend, 
for everyone loved him. 

His accident was a terrible shock to us, as Grub was 
really a very good flyer and had been quick to learn 
and advance all through his training. In coming into 
a field, on his cross country trip, he was "S'ing" into 
the field and lost flying speed, which caused his ma- 
chine to dive, out of control, into the ground. His 
death was instantaneous and he did not suffer at all. 
I had the honor of being one of the pall bearers at 
his burial, which was largely attended by his many, 
many friends. It is hard for me to try to express my 
sympathy and I know how hard it is for you, for I 
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have lost my own father and mother in the last three 
years. So please know that we all honor your loss 
and extend our deepest sympathy to you and Mrs. 
Clover. 

Very sincerely, 

William C Canby, 
2nd Lieut. U. S. Air Service, 

A. E. F., France. 

Issoudtin, October i<* 1918. 



FROM YALE COLLEGE 

My dear Mr. Gover: Yale's roll of honor con- 
tains the name of your boy, Greayer Clover, who was 
a member of our present junior class. I am writing 
to you now as we make up the list of students who 
have lost their lives in the service, to express on be- 
half of the faculty and students our very deep sym- 
pathy for you in the loss of your boy. We have had 
many such and yet each death seems to be a personal 
one. I wish I could do something to help you in 
this time of distress, but I know well enough that 
any expression of condolence must seem very formal. 
Please believe that your boy's name will be remem- 
bered here at Yale with affection and honor. With as- 
surance of sympathy, I am 

Faithfully yours, 

Fred S. Jones, 
Dean of the College. 

New Haven, Connecticut, Dec. 17, Z91& 
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VAI-B #OU>s HIM IN GOLDEN MEMORY 

Dear Mr. Clover : I am sending you by this same 
mail a copy of the Alumni Weekly which contains 
Greayer's last article "At Suzanne's." Those who 
did not know Greayer personally are much pleased 
with the style and tone of his writings, but those of 
us who knew him well, can only read them now with 
deep emotion. I hope you will have them put into 
book form. He doesn't need that memorial for those 
who loved, him. well, but I feel sure every one of his 
friends would like to have them to keep in permanent 
form. The letters from Lieutenants Crowe and 
Webb were fine tributes to "Grub." I am sure we 
all uttered a silent "Amen" as we read them. They 
all contribute to the golden memory which we shall 
always cherish of Greayer. With kindest regards, 

Haixon A. Fare. 

New Haven, Conn., Oct 22, 1918. 
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FROM PRESIDENT WILBUR OF STANFORD UNIVERSITY 

My Dear Mr. Qover: Information has just 
reached me that your son, a lieutenant in the aviation 
service, has been killed in action. In the name of the 
university I wish not only to tell you of our deep sym- 
pathy, but also to congratulate you upon the splendid 
record of your son. We were very fond of him here 
in the university, although he was with us but a short 
time. He had a reputation for character and man- 
hood that will not be forgotten. We will see that his 
name is added to the Honor Roll of Stanford men 
and we are sure that his fine record will prove a stimu- 
lus to the generations yet to come. 

Very sincerely yours, 

Ray Lyman- Wilbur, 
President of Leland Stanford Jr. University. 

Stanford University, California, 
September 26, 191& 
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FROM Vfe* 1 * ^ MEN AT STANFORD UNIVERSITY 

Dear Mr. Clover: Hundreds of our Stanford 
boys have volunteered in the service and I regret to 
say that it is not unusual now for word to come that 
one of them has been seriously wounded or killed in 
action, but it was a distinct shock to me when the 
-word was received that Greayer had paid the great 
sacrifice. I had the pleasure of a close personal 
friendship with your three children during their col- 
lege days and recall vividly the keen regret that I felt 
when Greayer decided to leave Stanford at the end 
of his freshman year, as I felt that he belonged to us 
and I expressed the wish to him at that time that he 
return in the future to finish his course and receive a 
Stanford degree. The information concerning his 
death was the first news I had concerning his enlist- 
ment in service and I am recording his name on our 
Honor Roll 

iVery sincerely yours, 

J. E. McDowell* 
Dean of Men. 

Stanford University, California, 
September 25, 191& 
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[Translation] 

St. Maixent, August 12, 1918. — Dear Friend: I 
would never know how to thank you enough for your 
great goodness to me. I have just had a new proof 
of it in the ten francs that you sent me. All my life 
I will remember you who have done so much for me. 
Monsieur La Salle has taken my picture. Monday 
you will receive it, no doubt Dear friend, accept 
my friendly wishes, my thanks and the kind regards 
of my parents. Your little friend, 

Andr£ Vandendaele. 
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FROM GREAYER'S MOTHER TO ANDR£ 

Dear Little Andre: Before this you have heard 
that my dear son, your friend, Greayer Clover, has 
given his life for us all. He sent me word last April 
that for my birthday present, he was assuming the 
responsibility of your education. You are young, 
perhaps, to understand the sense of responsibility and 
interest I feel, now, that his wishes should be fully real- 
ized. You know what a great generous heart he had 
and his life was like a song for sweetness. He was 
as good as he was generous. I am sure that your 
memory of him will be like a star to guide you. You 
and your family stood to him for the outrages prac- 
ticed upon your country he wanted to save, to restore, 
to free Belgium from the iron monster that now oc- 
cupies her soil. That is what all America wants, and 
it is what we have sent our precious sons to do for 
you. I want every opportunity that you can get to 
fit you to serve your king, when he comes home again, 
and to take a useful part in the building up of a new 
world that shall have more kindness and more jus- 
tice. When your time comes to take your place, it 
will be my son, too, whose work goes on. 

My son's friend, Miss B , has asked that she 

might have the privilege of assuming the care of your 
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education in Greayer's place, and I have given it to 
her, but I wish, too, to be a friend to you and to your 
family. Will you write me about them? I want to 
know how many brothers and sisters you have, and 
how old they are. Perhaps, some time, you will come 
to America, or, perhaps, I will go to Belgium, and 
find that we are friends indeed. Have you a picture 
of Greayer? If you have not I would like to send 
you one. I hope you will study well, and keep a 
strong healthy body ; we think that is very important 
here. The soldiers we are sending will show you 
that. Are you a Catholic? I want to know all about 
you. The great sorrow of losing my boy makes me 
fed very tender to all other boys. 

Your friend, 
Mrs. Samuel T. Cloves. 

Richmond, Va., 
October 14, 191& 



fcltfDLY WORDS FROM THB CRAFT 

Clover's Boy. 

[From the Richmond News Leader, Sept 7, 19x8.] 

Great honor is mingled with the great grief that 
has come to our friend, the editor of The Evening 
Journal. With the parent's pain at the loss of a son 
there is surely joined a patriot's pride that his boy 
met the supreme test and died as a gentleman-soldier 
should. 

Young Clover must have caught the sunshine when 
he was born, for the twenty-one brief years of his 
life were spent in smiles. Richmond saw .little of 
him during the residence of his father here, because 
the boy was at Yale and visited the city only during 
his vacation. But Richmond saw enough to know 
that the father had in Greayer a son who would honor 
the editorial craft 

At first it seemed that the war was merely to develop 
along original lines the talent of the boy. He went 
overseas with that first joyous company of America's 
bravest, who burned with a zeal that all Europe ad- 
mired. First as an ambulance driver and then as a 
student aviator, his clear young eyes saw thousands 
of things the more mature observers overlooked. Of 
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these he wrote in a naive, breezy fashion that made 
an instant appeal. Many of us came to look forward 
to the appearance of his weekly letters in The Evening 
Journal and not a few of us rejoiced that young 
Clover was having the best possible training to equipi 
him for work with his father. 

It was not to be. Unwilling to remain in the rear 
while others faced the fury of the Hun, venturesome, 
too, with that self-forgetful ardor of youth, Greayer 
worked and argued and pleaded until at length he was 
admitted to the aviation school. There, through 
months that seemed endless to one who desired to 
meet the foe, he mastered his craft Finally, he was 
ready for his commission flight and over the hills to 
Suzanne's he went. He described that flight in a re- 
markable article that appeared in The Evening Jour- 
nal of August 24 — an article that we hoped his father 
would have reproduced in some magazine. 

Amid a score of tender touches in his account of 
Suzanne, Greayer told how he was carried to the reg- 
ister where all those fliers who came to Suzanne's had 
written their names. "They all crowd around," he 
wrote, "to look without saying anything. Your name 
means nothing yet, but a year from now, perhaps, who 
can tell ? In the first pages are names that have been 
bywords for years, and some who are famous the 
world over." Doubtless he hoped — as what boy 
would not — that for America's sake the time would 
come when those who found the signatures of Guy- 
nemer and Fonck and Bishop in that register would 
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pause ovtt Yds «»^« and remember him. But 
if as he wrote ^ s t ^ : ***e, he had any presentiment of 
what was sooa to ***^ll him, we venture that his hand 
did not tremble or *&% brave young heart falter. 



GREATER CLOVER, PATRIOT-HERO 
[From the Richmond Virginian, Sept 8, 1018.] 

Mr. S. T. Clover, editor of the Richmond Evening 
Journal, has been filling his editorial pages ever since 
the war began with intensely patriotic utterances* 
Few writers, if any, in the country have carried to 
the hearts of the people more ardent sentiments for the 
cause of human freedom. 

Not only has this advocate of national honor and 
justice preached the tenets of patriotism with peculiar 
power and persuasiveness, but he has offered to the 
cause of righteousness and liberty the choicest treasure 
within the power of any man to give. Greayer Clover 
was the sacrifice — young and brilliant. Nor did God 
smile on Mount Moriah with sublimer graciousness 
than on this scene. To his country, the father gave his 
son, and to that country the precious boy gave his all. 

Men pass away after long years of duty done. The 
plaudits of people linger over their demise. Some at- 
tain, after years of struggle, the honors and emolu- 
ments of success. The credit side of the ledger may 
show an extended career of usefulness and leadership 
for them. But what are we to say of the lad who 
freely gives his young life, a complete sacrifice, for the 
flag of his country ? Brushing aside all the rosy plans 
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and hopes ioT tb e wt Ure, yielding every tie and fnir 
grance of liie, be °fffcrs on the altar of loyalty and 
honor the very blood of his heart. The Richmond 
Virginian wishes to extend to the devoted father and 
family of this heroic youth the prof oundest sympathy; 
but it holds that in a bigger and brighter world, there 
is a radiant spirit who watches and beckons the loved 
ones left behind. 
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he was held in high regard by the parents of the lad 
he so greatly admired. He, too, was a gifted writer. 
His letters in the New York Sun evidenced his marked 
talents, while in the New York Times last July ap- 
peared his romance of "Jacqueline" called one of the 
best short stories written by an American since the 
war. A little later, August 4, was published his prayer 
of an aviator, entitled "A Rirdman's St Francis." 
A recent issue of the newspaper, Le Nouvelliste du 
Centre, printed at St Amand, near the Third Avia- 
tion Instruction Center, contained on its front page a 
poem to the Yankee flyers, "Le Reveil" dedicated 
"Au Lieutenant Aviator Crowe." Brave, kindly and 
talented, "his disposition," says the New York Sun, 
"was as sunny and friendly as his accent was south- 
ern." Dead? Such as he? Never! Translated, 
rather. And the first to greet him, as he looked about 
him on that other planet, was his former brother of- 
ficer and bunk-mate, Greayer Qover. 



PART III: LETTERS FROM GREAYER CLOVER 



LETTERS HOME 



FROM YALE UNIVERSITY 



New Haven, April n, 1917. 
Dear Father : I have not done anything yet about 
joining anything; so don't let mother get excited. 
Watchful waiting seems to apply to my case, but you 
were mighty nice to give your consent. In another 
week the college will be turned into a semi-military 
camp, with half and half drill, the rest of the time 
being devoted to studies. Best love from 

Grub. 
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New Haven, April 19, 1917. 

Dear Fattier t Jt am thinking about this war and 

may do this — subject to your approval. If I stay here 

and train as most will do, it will mean about six months 

of hard army training and for what ? Before I could 

even get in the Reserve Officers Training Corps (age 

limit twenty-one) I would have to wait and train until 

I am 21, or else go as a private. Everyone here is 

enrolled in the R. O. T. C. and will go into intensive 

training if war is declared. 

When this conflict is over it seems a pretty safe bet 
that there won't be any more wars which would affect 
me, so I can't see anything but six rigorous months of 
training with no benefit. The whole idea is to serve- 
serve the country and the cause. The country won't 
perish without me and if I should go to France as an 
ambulance driver, where men are needed, I will be 
really serving and doing something worth while. I 
can't stay here at college if everyone goes into mili- 
tary training — that does not attract me at all I don't 
want to be a soldier, and so if I go to France I can 
truly help. Several other boys here feel the same way 
about it. I could arrange to go for a six months' en- 
listment. This is no time for quibbling and evading 
and what difference does it make what I do, if it is 
certain to be something? 

I will never regret having helped France and six 
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204 A STOP AT SUZANNE'S 

months there in active service appeals to me much more 
than six months of training at Fort Sill, Okla., where 
they are planning to send us. Of course, there is 
danger and everything, not only from bullets. I under- 
stand the other dangers, but I am twenty years old and 
willing to take the chances. If I enlist at all it will 
be for six months or more so why not be spending 
them in a place where they will be appreciated ? 

Please think this over, as it looks like a probable 
course to me. For goodness' sake, don't say it is 
dangerous. This is how I think of it : it is better to 
be driving a wounded man back to a base than lying 
in a trench looking for a chance to shoot a man's head 
off, and what else is war but that? We may never 
go, you say. Then my months of training to do it, 
whether I ever actually get in a trench or not, are 
wasted. Your loving son, 

Grub. 



New Haven, 'April 2i 9 ,igi7. 
Dearest Mother: Sixteen boys from Andover 
(prep, school) leave for the front to join the Amer- 
ican ambulance corps this week. 'By this time I hope 
father has written to at least three of the directors 
or backers of the American Ambulance Corps asking 
that I be sent. Has he? Princeton and Harvard are 
closing May 8— one month earlier than usual. All 
the students are joining something and that is what 
will happen here Yale will not close, I think, but all 
the regular guys are intending to leave at the first call 
. for training camps. Pacifists, pro-Germans and those 
that are afraid, will be left, and I don't want to qualify 
for that league. I am either going to join the army 
or else the ambulance corps, and I much prefer the 
latter. If this conscription goes through it will hasten 
those camps so I want to be off fGr France before 
then. If I went I think I could get six or eight 
fellows to go too. There are several here who are on 
the fence and only need a push. Please ask father to 
hurry his efforts. Your loving son, 

Grub, 
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New Haven, 'April 24, 191 7. 
Dearest Mother: Many happy returns of the 
day. . . . Mother, I am all at sea. If I do anything 
I will be forced back another year, that is, if I join 
any active unit. If conscription goes through I sup- 
pose I will have to go anyway. Yet I can't stay here 
if we send troops to France and so I guess I will have 
to stay out next year. It is either join one of the 
camps now forming or stay out of it entirely. If 
possible, I will enter the aviation corps or the ambu- 
lance service. They speak of the danger but what 
possible difference can it make whether the average 
is ten days or sixty — if they all end the same. Please 
keep your ear open for a chance in an aviation unit. 
Your loving son, 

Grub. 
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New Haven, April 28, 1917, 
Dear Father t ^Eany of the boys here are joining 
the American ambulance and will leave as soon as 
possible. One of them is from Pasadena — Bucking- 
ham—and he talked to Mr. Hereford in New York. 
The first thing Mr. H. asked him was, "Are you finan- 
cially able to make the trip ?" The cost is about four 
hundred dollars and it would be at least another hun- 
dred before I get back. I have just read a book 
written by two men in the service and it is a very 
interesting account of the daily doings of the mea 
there. It is more than interesting, it is inspiring. 
It is practically a choice of what branch of the service 
I enter as on May 8, or thereabouts, the training camps 
will begin and after that there will be no college for 
me. I do not expect to come back next year anyway, 
if we are really at war, and few of the students will 
return either. You are my only hope of being able 
to go and immediate action is imperative. Hundreds 
of applications are coming in for the service. Twenty 
boys from Andover sailed today. Lots of love to you 
and mother, 

Grub. 
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New Haven, May 3, 1917, 
Dearest Mother t I am planning to leave New 
York on the 19th. Before then there are doctors to 
see and equipment to get and a course in Ford repair- 
ing to go through so I have resigned from school 
from today on. Before that is accepted as final they 
want your definite statement withdrawing me from 
college, so please have that request signed by both 
father and yourself and send it to me. The birth 
certificate or affidavit ought to be on its way by now, 
as I cannot get a passport without it. . . . About the 
steamship company a We sail on the French line 
steamer Rochambeau, from New York. I am leav- 
ing with five other boys, all of us in the same class here 
and all good friends. I think that is better than 
going with a whole unit of twenty-five men. I have 
to leave then to go with these fellows (I induced them 
to go) and so I must make that boat. Your loving 
son, 

Grub. 
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LETTERS FROM FRANCE 

A Bord le 20 de Med, 191 7. 
Dear Family : We fooled the subs and made port 
easily enough. They did not spoil my sleep, but about 
two-thirds of the ship slept on deck and caught colds. 
Our boat, the Chicago, although slow, rides easily and 
that was none too good. I was low for four days and 
on the fifth I had real mal de mer. After that I picked 
up and was fairly alive for the rest of the journey. 
There are almost three hundred men on board who are 
going over in various units. Some of them are join- 
ing the American Escadrille — a flying corps. One 
man is returning who was in the Princess Pat regi- 
ment. He was one of thirty-two who came back 
from the eighteen hundred in the regiment. He has 
all the honors they give. Also, there are several men 
from Canada, Frenchmen who are croix de guerre 
men; all have been wounded. Young Sidney Drew 
is on board and he is a very nice fellow. Twenty-five 
years old and you can imagine how much experience 
he has had. He is joining the ambulance corps too. 
The boys I am with are all agreeable and we get along 
very well. This has been an interesting trip and a 
novel experience. Best love to all, 

Grub. 
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21 rue Raynouard, June 2, 191 7. 

Dear Mother and Father : Paris is a most marvel- 
ous place. It is, I should think, an ideal spot to live 
in. Here you have everything a big city can offer 
and yet, somehow it seems to be country too. Trees 
everywhere and very handsome buildings. The style 
of living seems very free and easy and thoroughly 
enjoyable. 

I have been rushed to death since I got here as we 
arrived Thursday and were told to leave Saturday. 
I go to a training camp at historic old Soissons where 
the American Field Service has established a camp. 
There we train for about two weeks and are then 
sent on to our posts. • . . This is a sketchy and rapid 
letter but I get up at five o'clock tomorrow to leave 
soon after. I have been so hurried I can't stop to tell 
you half the exciting and unique experiences we have 
had. As an example of French and English courtesy 
and delicacy though, this is the best I have heard. 
Stranger has just arrived and is in plain clothes. A 
major in the English army rides by on horseback and 
stops on seeing stranger. 

"Fine day, today!" 

"Yes, indeed, beautiful." 

"Very good air here." 

"Oh, yes, remarkable." 
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"Just arrived ?" 

"Yes." 

"Come here from England, I suppose?" 

"Oh, yes." 

"Have a passport, of course?" 

"Oh, yes." 

"Might take a look at it if you don't mind." 

"Oh, not at all, sir." 

"Thank you, good day." 

"Good day, sir." 

We were met by a delightful old Frenchman, and 
talked at a street cafe for quite a while with him. He 
also was most delicate and started with an accurate 
history of France. Detailed the places of interest 
and connections with the French revolution. He had 
fought although over fifty. His three sons were in 
the army—two of them lost, one at Champagne — one 
at Somme. He was very patriotic and filled with a 
quiet fervor. He ended with other details of interest 
about the war but I am told the censor is rather strict 
about descriptions. However, the sights in Paris are 
sights no other city can boast of. San Francisco may 
have a "Coast" but Paris has all that and much more. 
All robed in true delicacy of the French, but that is 
another story. 

Soldiers are everywhere and are treated like kings. 
Their women are so proud of them and sometimes you 
see a soldier with, perhaps, two or more decorations 
going along with a cane and a wife, and the woman is 
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a study in pride and sorrow and anxious hours ex- 
pressed in. her eyes. 

Oh, those eyes ! They are the first thing I noticed. 
Never have I seen such sad, sad eyes, and all so brave. 
They are not disheartened or afraid but just sad. 
Their suffering must be terrible in the sacrifice of love. 
It is not physical hardships as food is apparently 
plentiful though a bit high according to French prices 
— we would think it is cheap if it was on Broadway. 
It is the suffering in anxiety and doubt. That is the 
story in the eyes of almost every woman I have seen. 
It is beautiful too because it is a suffering of love and 
patriotism. Nearly everyone is in black, naturally 
enough, after three years of bloody warfare. Cafes 
close at 9 30 which is very proper, as no one is in the 
mood for ostentatious gayety. More later, but now, 
good-by. Please, mother, don't worry about me. I 
see too much of that around here. There is no occa- 
sion at all for even thinking about me. We are well 
fed, warm and quite comfortable and as for personal 
danger — there isn't any. Please send my fur coat 
and razor, etc, as soon as possible. (Best love to all 
Your loving son, 

Greayer. 



Dommiers, T. M. 23, June 5, 1917. 

Dear Mother: We had the usual routine today 
with a drive to the station at Vierzy to meet some more 
boys. Two of them are from Williams and very nice 
companions. Vierzy was shelled at one time and the 
old station Mown to pieces. Parts of the dSbris are 
still there. 

About five-thirty we came in and had time for a 
"shower." This is the privilege of standing under a 
bit of a stream about three-quarters of a mile from 
T. M. 23 (our camp). Water is scarce around here 
for some reason and a bath is a luxury. I am getting 
so hardboiled now I can eat without washing and 
sleep without half cleaning. They instituted a setting- 
up drill recently and that wakes you up better than a 
bath. We never think of changing our clothes so life 
is very simple. 

After supper is the best time of day. They have 
wonderful twilights here, mother. Something I never 
saw before. From six until about 9:30 it is per- 
fection; cool and quiet with nothing to worry about 
such as cleaning your dishes and eating, etc. Oh, it is 
great. Besides rats and insects there are several cute 
little rabbits running around camp. They are not 
quite tame, yet they don't try to run away. They 
just nibble about and look domestic. 
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Paul and I recently picked up a Frenchman who can 
speak English and, of course, French, so he was very 
interesting. He has been in the trenches where he 
was wounded and then removed to the motor service. 
Among other things he said no one was ever kept in 
the trenches more than ten days at a time. They go 
up, stay awhile, and then are taken back for a four or 
ten days' rest These stories of months in the trenches 
are pure "bulL" They only stay there a few days 
without being relieved. Also I found out what the 
Blue Devils are. They are a section of the army 
which is only used for attacking. Wherever the 
B. D.'s are, there is sure to be action. Sometimes, they 
only work five or six hours in as many months. The 
rest of the time they are merely killing time. Some 
of them are recuperating, I expect, because in the last 
offensive near Soissons only four hundred and forty- 
five returned from a sortie which numbered two thou- 
sand four hours earlier! How is that for mortality? 
A regiment of them was encamped near Dommiers just 
before we got here. Maurice, our friend, told us 
about them, and they just camped here doing nothing 
so long that the country women, who all have hus- 
bands and sons at the front, objected to the discrimi- 
nate treatment and so the regiment was moved away 
to avoid discontent. 

Another thing about the French army is that they 
may change a man from one regiment to another as 
often as they like. Thus a man may be in Paris one 
week drilling an awkward squad and the next he may 
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find himself a Blue Devil saying his prayers before 
going "over the top." Near here there are old en- 
tanglements which were put in front of a trench. 
They give a fair idea of what a charge would be. 

I was sitting down near the ipicerie when a little 
French child came up and sat in my lap. He was 
extremely friendly although our conversation was very 
limited. I finally got at his name, which was Gouch- 
ard, as nearly as I could understand it. After that 
he said he voulez-voued les bon-bons and so we went 
in and squandered four cents or twenty centimes on 
some little fruit tablets or some such dulce. Then 
we went outside the shop and there was his little sister 
playing in the sand. Gouchard went up to her and 
after taking two pieces of candy gave her the whole 
package. He was about four years old. The little 
blond sister ate and ate and so I bought some more, 
for by that time we had a small nursery around us. 
I had little Gouchard do the honors of host and he 
passed the candy to the bashful kids. He always 
came back to my lap though and seemed as happy 
as I was. Pretty soon they were climbing all over 
me and when other fellows came we had horseback 
races which pleased them immensely. Incidentally, 
we got some ear training in elementary French. The 
other boys bought cherries and passed them around, so 
I guess there were some sick enfants that night. 

After that we tried the Musseaux atvec fromage 
and it went famously. Maurice walked back with us 
and showed us the soldiers' barracks at the Farm. He 
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is one of the expert mechanics and a good fellow to be 
in with. He. showed us a curious sight in their 
room. They leave a light burning all night and put 
bread near it About an hour after everyone is under 
the blankets there is a squealing and squeaking and 
from twenty to twenty-five big rats are there fighting 
for the bread. Maurice picks up a big shoe and he 
said every night they kill two or three. Lots of times 
the rats run over their faces and wake them up. Isn't 
that nice? But it doesn't bother them a bit. They 
have all been in the trenches and M. said after a few 
weeks of that nothing can disturb you. 

Today we could hear firing and were told it was the 
artillery. We could see the observation balloons near 
Soissons too. Our ride was thirty miles today and, 
as usual, we saw many interesting things. One was 
a three-towered stone castle which dates from the 
middle ages. It is abandoned now but it is on a hill 
overhanging the road and has a big cave or cellar that 
was used by the country people. All the houses in the 
villages have a sign on the front that tells how many 
troops can be billeted there. They never encamp a 
troop at rest any more; they billet the soldiers on the 
people, paying rent for their keep. The chasseurs 
who were encamped here used to practice most of the 
day with bayonets and hand-grenades. They are all 
young fellows from the country and mountain districts 
and are very strong and fierce fighters. They never 
do any drudgery or trench work, nothing but attack- 
ing. They are death with a bayonet. While prac- 
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ticing throwing hand-grenades one went off in a sol- 
dier's hand. Yes, it hurt him. They buried his com- 
panion and put up a stone for the memory of the 
unfortunate, himself. That was all that was left of 
him. And all this happened about one hundred yards 
from here — just in the field at the edge of the bois ! 
Lyman Dudley, a Harvard man who leaves tomorrow, 
told me this. He also said he met an old woman near 
here who has never been to Soissons ! It is only eight 
miles from here and is the nearest town of any size. 
Can you beat that? 

Our ride took us to Villers-Cotterets. We stopped 
there five minutes and had some patisserie or pastry — 
and little cakes. On the way back we passed a bois 
with several graves fixed with stone monuments. Our 
own coal bin here for the mess is a hollow that held a 
hidden battery not long ago. (I just now saw a flare 
bomb sent from the front lines. It stayed two or more 
minutes and gave a very brilliant light. ) 

Lafayette Escadrille has a station not far from here 
and the boys have just come back. I have not been 
there yet. Gregg (Spurr) said about twenty fliers 
landed while he was there. They all ask how many 
are still out and hang around telling what they have 
seen. (Taps, blame itQ, Lovingly, 

Grub. 



By permission of Mr. Howlcmd, 

21 rue Raynouard, Paris, June 7, 1917. 

Dear Mr. Howland: After getting over here all 
right they told us there was no chance to drive ambu- 
lances. It seems there had been quite a rush to join 
the service and they are filled to capacity. Why they 
did not tell us that before I don't understand but, any- 
way, they did not. 

In place of the ambulance we were offered the 
chance to join the transport service of the French 
army. The American ambulance has branched out 
into the American Field Service, which means we 
drive supply trucks for the army. I am not a bit 
sorry, as I think the camion driving is more of a man's 
job, anyway. We have big five-ton Pierce-Arrow 
trades, or camions as they are called here, and drive 
in convoys. The convoys transport all army muni- 
tions and supplies from the railroad station to the 
front 

Just now I am in a training school about fifteen 
miles from the front Here all the men are sent for 
ten or fifteen days to learn something about the French 
army and to drive the camions. We expect to be 
sent out Tuesday or Wednesday. This is a new 
branch of service, as only three sections of thirty-six 
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men have been sent out so far. To drive an ambu- 
lance I would have had to stay in Paris for at least 
six weeks just waiting around and that did not appeal 
to me at all. 

In the training camp we live out of doors and have 
a good time. There are about one hundred and fifty 
fellows here now, but assertion goes out as soon as 
it is complete. We get up at 6 .-30, have a setting-up 
drill and then breakfast Inspection at 7:50 is fol- 
lowed by drilling with our French guns. Our equip- 
ment includes a gas mask, gun, and steel helmet. The 
rest of the day we spend on lectures, driving camions 
and work around camp. After dinner, we have time 
to ourselves and that is the best part of the day. They 
have wonderful long twilights here and so we have 
light until about 9 :30. We go to the village or visit 
an aviation camp where the Lafayette Escadrille is 
stationed. With best regards. Sincerely yours, 

Greayer Clover. 



June 8, 191 7. 
Dear Mother : Usual routine today only I cut my 
finger building the roof on the new barracks. It got 
me out of drill but that is small recompense. Thayer 
and I went over to the aviation field after supper. The 
pilots were all in but we talked to Americans there. 
I got pretty well acquainted with one from Oakland 
named Marr. He is a real adventurer and a very nice 
fellow. His father is a rancher in California and he 
has been most everything for his part. He has been 
in Alaska for the last ten years or so mining and 
fooling around. Among other things he used to race 
dogs for pleasure. When the war broke out a friend 
of his, a lieutenant in the French army, wired him to 
get five hundred sled dogs for use in the Vosges 
mountains. He got three hundred of them in Labra- 
dor and he and the lieutenant brought them over on a 
special boat After that he joined the American 
ambulance for six months and then joined the Lafay- 
ette Escadrille. After training for six months he 
was sent to the front and has now been flying for a 
year. He is modest and quiet, a most likeable fellow. 
That Escadrille has lost five men in the last month. 
They all feel very uncertain about their lives and wish 
the war was over. This is all for today. Good-night, 
dear. 

Grub. 
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21 rue Raynouard, Paris, June n, 1917, 
Dearest Mother: I am still at the training camp 
waiting to be sent to the front. The three other Yale 
boys are good companions and we get along much 
better than I had hoped for. We do not have much 
time to ourselves and so writing is difficult to get in. 
I have kept a journal since I came here and there is 
so much to write about that it takes all my time. The 
news that would never pass the censor I jot down in 
the journal. A year from now it won't make a 
particle of difference but just now we must not de- 
scribe anything or tell about conditions here. 

As for the field service, I am glad I joined it. Our 
training camp grows every day. It now has about 
two hundred men in training. We live outdoors and 
have a pretty good time generally. The most inter- 
esting thing is the trips by auto through the country. 
All the sights— old, old stone farmhouses, eta — 
abandoned trenches with wire entanglements still 
there, all of these make this country like a picture 
book. 

Mother, I am enclosing a few pages of my journal. 
Please hang on to them for me. The rest might get 
held up so I will just keep them. Best love to you and 
father from your loving son, 

Grub. 
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Section Groups, T. M. U. 133, Par B. C M., 

Paris, July 31, 1917. 

Dear Father: I have been thinking quite a bit 
lately about what I am to do when my six months are 
up. This service might be all right for the French 
army but very soon it will be taken over by the 
United States. What am I going to do then? This 
service is the least honorable in the entire army. It is 
nothing more or less than truck driving and is very 
properly regarded as such. The French call it and 
everyone in it "embusquees." Do you think I would 
like to be called a slacker by every American I meet? 
All the Yale boys who could get into the army did and 
they will be coming over here pretty soon. That is 
what I have against it. The only thing in its favor 
is the safety. If this was a hundred years' war a 
camion driver would go through it all safely. 

On the other hand before very much longer I will 
be under the conscription act No one over here 
seems to hope for a speedy conclusion of the war and 
so I might very well be called out by force. In that 
case they would put me where they wanted me, not 
where I want to go. Not only the conscription act 
but the fact that I am (or will be soon) twenty-one 
years old would force me to do something. I might 
possibly get by without joining the army, but, father, 
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I never heard of anyone in our family who dodged 
the call to arms. This may not be a repetition of the 
Revolution or of the Civil War, but the call is 
there just the same and I can't think that you would 
want me to stay out until conscription got me. If it 
isn't actual conscription it is the spirit of conscrip- 
tion ; one or the other would get me, so why not beat 
them to it ? 

You remember what Phil said about being two 
jumps ahead of the draft That also has a very prac- 
tical value which you do not seem to realize. You 
can pick the branch you want, now. Later, they pick 
you. 

I have seen every branch of the army since I came 
over here and there is only one which appeals to me. 
The other day we went over close to the Craonne 
plateau and the Chemin des Dames. You know 
where that is? It has seen the heaviest fighting for 
several months. We passed a troop just coming from 
the trenches. I will never forget them as they walked 
slowly back from the front. They were covered up to 
the waist with a suit of mud, they had been standing 
in it for three days. They were all unshaven, of 
course, and dirty beyond description. They were all 
covered with lice — "les totof they call them, "little 
companions." They all come away from the trenches 
with those ; it seems they never escape them as all the 
trenches are filthy with rats and bugs. 

Well, that is what you have to look forward to in 
the infantry. No one escapes trench duty in the in- 
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fantry. The cavalry is no better as it is almost the 
same thing. The artillery is ever so much better but 
they lead a terribly dull life, as they are miles behind 
the lines, in dugouts, and all they do is work their 
guns, the noise of which nearly drives one mad after 
hearing it continuously. 

What is there left and why is it better? Aviation! 
The flyers are practically all officers, and you know 
what that means in the army. They have twice the 
freedom of movement that anyone else has. They 
are in no more danger than the infantryman, and 
even their danger is more or less up to the man himself. 
He has more chance than when facing a machine-gun 
over a trench. Even if it is dangerous, would you have 
me stay out just because it is dangerous? When has 
any of our family ever run away from danger? 

Father, if you are willing to have me join the 
army (if you are not, the draft will get me, regardless, 
in six more months) why not let me choose the branch 
I would like most to be in ? You might like infantry, 
Paul might like artillery, but after all I am the one 
who is doing it and I much prefer the flying corps. 
They have a training school about to open here. If 
you get a pilot's license you are a second lieutenant 
The course lasts from three to five months in the 
school. As nearly as I can figure it the aviation is to 
be America's specialty in this war. If I could only 
get in it at the first I can "hop the gravy" for fair. 
The gravy being a good commission and the better 
chance for promotion. 
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Father, you said I promised not to join the aviation, 
but I promised not to join without telling you first, 
as you will remember. I am not keen to get into this 
dirty fight, anyway, but if I am to get in there is no 
sense in being dragged in. To get into what you 
want is only good sense as before my training would 
be over I would be subject to draft. How can there 
be any objection to amotion? Your loving son, 

Grub. 



Hotel des Roches Noires, 

Trouville, August 7, 191 7. 
Dear Father: We finally got a permission for 
seven days, so here I am. Four of us decided that 
famous Deauville and Trouville offered the best 
amusement and so far we are entirely satisfied. Bath- 
ing and watching the sporty crowds walk by, etc., 
make life a dream. We joined the Normandy Club 
of Deauville and so look and act like regular people. 
At the Normandy Hotel are the Vanderbilts, Goulds 
and the Prince of India, besides numerous others. 
Sunday I went to Haulgate to visit the Sheets'. It is 
about twenty kilometers from here. They took me to 
tea at the William the Conqueror Inn. It is actually 
the place from which William sailed for England. 
The church there is one thousand years old and the 
names of William's followers are inscribed on a wall 
of the church. F. Hopkinson Smith made the Inn 
famous in a book called "The Armchair at the Inn." 
I saw the famous room and chair, et al. This is the 
most wonderful vacation I ever had because it is so 
interesting. Every place is famous and old — awfully 
old. Best love to you and mother. Your loving son, 

Grub. 
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September 10, 191 /• 

Dearest Mother: You suggested sending bacon. 
Fine! Nothing has reached me yet from the States 
except the sweater Mrs. McCormb sent. I have been 
told in letters of three packages, but none of them has 
materialized. When you send the bacon perhaps it 
would be better to send it in two small bundles a week 
or so apart and sent c/o American Field Service, 14 
Wall Street, New York. Let them forward it. Some 
bouillon cubes would be very welcome too, mother. 

Did I write you about the story a British officer 
told me? It seems that a young captain came upon 
a railroad gang of about three thousand men, all under 
a second lieutenant. He went up to the lieutenant 
and asked who was in charge of all those men. 

"I am, sir," said the lieutenant. 

"You! What makes you think you can handle so 
many men? How many have you bossed before?" 

"Oh, about eighty thousand," said the young un- 
known. 

Who are you, anyway?" the captain asked. 

Why, I was the consulting engineer of the 
Canadian Pacific Railroad, before the war." 

Exit the captain doublequick. 

They all start as a second lieutenant. . . . You say 
father predicts an early end to the war. He must 
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know more than I ever can about it, but I don't see 
an early finish. Germany will have to be licked by 
men in the trenches. I think America will have to put 
a million men in the field and then push the Germans 
back by English attacking methods. That is what has 
decided me to join the army. I firmly believe we will 
have a real fight and will have to put up a big army 
before this is over. "Eventually, why not now ?" 

I have read quite a bit, lately. Vanity Fair, Pen- 
dennis, Romance, by J. Conrad, David Copperfield, 
Trilby and others. Waiting to be loaded and unloaded 
gives me three or four hours a day sometimes. On 
my permission in Paris I bought a lot of books and 
brought them back with me. Mother, the Satevepost 
has almost lost interest for me ! They are holding up 
mail for two weeks, I hear, so this will probably be 
pretty old when you get it. 

Don't worry about food and clothes and such things. 
They can all be had in Paris if I need them. Your 
loving son, 

Grub. 



Section Group T. M. U. 133, Par B. C. M., 

Paris, September 6, 191 7. 

Dearest Mother : By this time you have probably 
heard of my exciting trip to Rheims. I wrote to 
father first thinking he might be able to use the pic- 
tures of the Cathedral. We were marvelously lucky 
in seeing things. I have written several times asking 
you and father what you want me to do when my en- 
listment here is over, but nothing has been said in any 
of your letters. Father ignores the subject. What I 
want you to say is "Do whatever you think best," 
which will leave it to me. My tiftie is not up until 
November 19, but if this service should be taken over 
by the army a decision might be necessary since I do 
not intend to remain here driving a camion. 

On a trip to Fere, a town near here, I met some 
American soldiers who are learning about machine- 
guns there. We took logs to a German prisoners' 
camp the other day. The Boche were captured about 
three weeks ago on the Chemin des Dames front. I 
handed one a few cigarettes I had and the French 
guard gave him a prod with a bayonet and told him 
to "allez." He did not see me slip the cigarettes to 
him though. The logs were to make a road. 

Lately, a regular flock of German airplanes has 
come over our way and they dropped bombs on Fere. 
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The other day while our convoy was passing through 
Soissons an air raid started. All traffic was stopped im- 
mediately and then about ten bombs fell, making quite 
a bit of noise and I do not know how much damage. 
Mother, if you send me stuff, address 21 rue Ray- 
nouard, Passy Paris. Nothing has reached me as 
yet. Could you send me some bouillon cubes and 
such like stuff? Not very much at a time as it is so 
likely to be lost, but anything to eat is what we want 
most of all. 

If you ever have a chance to ask anyone who is 
posted inquire how it is that tobacco and cigarettes, 
which are supposed to be paid for and contributed in 
the states, are sold to the soldiers here for double 
their price? I heard of thousands of dollars' worth 
of tobacco being sent here, but all I have ever seen 
costs twice its original price. This is poorly written 
and scraggly but I am tired and itchy. 

Grub. 



Section Group T. M. U. 133, Par B. C M., 

Paris, September 2% 19 17. 

Dearest Mother: No news has come for several 
weeks, but that is because our mail is all being held 
up, they say. No packages have come at all, so they 
were probably confiscated, or lost 

Life has been going on the same as at first except 
that all novelty has worn off and we do nothing 
but visit the same parts day after day. This is the 
worst service I ever saw or heard of — in certain 
respects. For instance, one can get dirtier, dustier 
and greasier in this life than in any other. The roads 
are so shot up and rough that it almost tears my in- 
side out to go out every day. That is the worst fea- 
ture — the terrific bumping is what gets me. How the 
cars stand it is more than I see. 

I applied for a release, as they told us we could be 
transferred after four months of service, but it seems 
those were only promises. I have been much dis- 
gusted with everything lately for this reason. The 
work is so intolerable — jolting, jolting, bumping all 
day that it is a continuous nightmare to ride on a 
camion. 

When on permission Mr. A. P. Andrews, our head, 
told me (and Harry Webb) that we could be released 
September 19- He gave us a solemn promise that we 
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would be released, honorably discharged. Now we 
are out here at the front and can't get away. They 
will not release us at all and what can we do? Noth- 
ing, except desert, which is hardly an alternative. . . . 
The latest dodge now is to enlist us in the army. They 
have sent a commission out here to get us all signed 
in but they haven't a chance. A captain gave us a 
little talk about it and he made three fatal errors. 
One was slamming the Y. M. C. A. The talk was held 
in the Y. M. C A. tent here. The second -was a 
minor matter, but the third was this: "Join the 
United States army — I want you men to come down 
here tomorrow morning and become soldiers, you are 
nothing now — you are nothing but a bunch of out- 
casts." 

Isn't that a fine line to hand us? Nothing but out- 
casts ! This is a fair sample of the gratitude shown 
here. I truly think we are more bother to the French 
government than we are good. They have never ex- 
pressed the slightest thanks or appreciation to us (I 
speak of the camion service — not ambulance) and we 
are doing the hardest work of all — they all admit that 
The captain of the group comes out to inspect us, 
and a nasty-eyed lieutenant comes with him ; they go 
over the line of cars we have cleaned and greased — 
and all they do is find fault. The cars are cleaned 
in a truly military way, for instance, the outside of 
the hubs are cleaned and then painted with a special 
oil and petrol mixture — perfectly useless only it looks 
well. They go over the cars and criticize and then 
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walk back to their staff car and roll back to diner. 

That is all the thanks we have had. Do you won- 
der we are all sore? Imagine working all hours of 
the day for three or four days, then a day of repos 
to clean and grease the car — no small job either— only 
to have a captain swinging a cane come along, go all 
over everything and then standing back and saying 
"That mixture is too oily." Can you beat that ? The 
mixture referred to was on my car and is what is put 
on the springs and hubs, a very trivial matter. 

Our chef is equally disgusted. He has had noth- 
ing but criticism and abuse (delicate, insinuating 
abuse) and never a word of thanks. He has been 
sent two letters — three means a dishonorable dis- 
charge from the service. One he got because his staff 
car driver lost a tire. The other was because he sent 
a permissionaire to the station (six miles away — at 
midnight) in the Ford car. For that he was sent a 
letter of reprimand. That is why I am so disgusted 
with things in general. They are so unjust. 

... A funny thing happened in Paris when one of 
the men went in to take examinations for the signal 
corps. The major asked him what he had been doing 
and he said, "I am sous-chef of an ambulance section." 
"Sous-chef," repeated the major, "what is that, as- 
sistant to the cook?" That is one reason why inter- 
preters are in such demand now. 

Well, tomorrow is another day and I will be cooler 
by then, but tonight I am very hot. As ever, your 
loving son, Grub. 



Paris, November 14, 19 17. 

Dearest Mother : Your letters of October 8 and 9 
have just come — ninth before the eighth. Thank you 
ever so much for sending the blankets and sweater and 
things. They have not come yet but they probably 
will in time. 

Things have been quiet here since the attack. The 
other day we all went to Soissons to see some decora- 
tions bestowed. Two captains — Mallet and Quinn of 
the T. M. — were given the cross of the legion of 
honor. Then several fellows in the service were given 
the croix de guerre. Our bunch stood in line along 
with the French sections waiting for the principals to 
arrive. We nearly froze but the colonel finally came 
and pinned the crosses on, kissed everybody in sight 
on both cheeks and called it off. 

I met a young colonial officer stationed here. He is 
from Cairo where I imagine his family amounts to 
something, judging by his talk. He is only twenty- 
one years old, but went to school all over. English 
schools in Egypt, French schools in France and Swit- 
zerland. He gave me a realistic picture of the recent 
offensive but it will have to be told another time. 

A hospital burned not far from here the other night. 
I went over and with a bunch of hustlers tried to 
save the other buildings. Only one burned but that 
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went up all except the stone walls. It was quite ex- 
citing as an old-time bucket line was formed to fill the 
hand pump. This country wins the yellow spots on 
being out of date. Besides that, they have no idea of 
living a comfortable life. Food! Gee! they don't 
know what the word means. No wonder the Parisi- 
ennes are so scornful of the "outsiders." They know 
the good things, and a whole lot more. 

You ask for a good Paris journal. Mother, we get 
the Paris edition of the N. Y. Herald and the London 
Mail and as for trying to learn something about this 
war, I am enthusiastic over the Literary Digest. It 
comes to some of the boys regularly and I am all for 
it. By subscribing in Paris the copies come fairly 
early. As soon as I get there all those magazines are 
going to come to me for the next year. It is money 
well spent, I think. . . . Mother, I have the curse of 
uncertainty still with me. Even the thought of college 
is getting intolerable. I fear me I will always be 
dissatisfied. All I do is daydream about the future. 
I lie awake every night exercising my imagination. 
Pretty soon I can qualify as an architect if this keeps 
up. Perhaps, it is the damned war. Gee! it is 
horrible ! 

After my last trip to Paris I got some dream books 
and weird things that I read with a queer feeling. 
Poetry also affects me as it never did before. I guess 
it is being away from everyone I love. Either I am 
too critical or else something is wrong with me. 
Harry Webb was my best friend and he is gone now. 
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He was f rom the V. M. I. and a wonder. I would 
do anything for him for he is honest and generous, 
really generous. . . • My conscience hurts about Phil, 
for I have not written him since coming over here. 
You send him the news for me and I will write him 
too. 

Where these papers get grounds for an early peace 
is beyond my feeble ken. Germany could only lose on 
a peace conference and she still has a terrific kick — 
witness this last French attack that was successful. 
You do not hear about the losses here but four days 
later the field was still strewn with dead. I ought to 
know. I saw them. One particular hospital here 
treated 7*5°° cases — 1,500 for gas. The quicker 
America sends an army to duplicate England's the 
better, it seems to me. Canadians are impatient to get 
the partnership of our men. They are the best sol- 
diers over here, just as our army will be in a few 
years. The only thing that is hard to do is resign 
yourself to it When they do that Mr. Kaiser will 
know he is at war. So will we. 

I have arrived there at last and will soon be in the 
training school for aviation, I hope. If anyone ever 
tells you it is the glamour, etc, etc., shut him up for 
me. Whatever else I am, mother, these six months 
have brought out more sense than that I would give 
anything to be able to quit all this with the rest of the 
men but since it all goes on the army is the only hope. 
Love to father. Your loving son, 

Grub. 



'November 20, 191 7. 
Dear Father : At last my time here is up and the 
French army, at least, is through playing games with 
me ! ... I have lost my chance to get in aviation and 
will have to fool around until they can take me. Then 
it will be all drudgery and red-tape for about six more 
months. The boys who entered when I wanted to 
have practically finished the training course. Ed 
Hastings (Stanford) is a pilot man. My money is 
gone and as you probably have learned I need more. 
I am cabling you as I do not like to borrow. I have 
not had time to see what can be done yet. This letter 
is being taken by a boy who leaves today for home. 
Best love to you and mother and the family. Your 
loving son, 

Grub. 
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Vhristmas, 191 7. 

Dear Folks: I expected to be on my way to the 
south of France on a motor trip, but several things 
intervened and I was able to spend Christmas in Paris. 
The Sheets' had two turkeys— one at noon and another 
at night — so I fared very well. They have been very 
nice to me all along. I am waiting to be sent to an 
instruction camp— perhaps, tomorrow, perhaps, three 
weeks off, no one knows; so, meanwhile, I hang on 
here working for the headquarters. I drive a car and 
occasionally make special trips, like the one I expected 
to make today, but usually it is just around Paris and 
the outskirts. 

We have had snow and continuous cold weather, 
but being in a steam-heated hotel (now turned into a 
barracks) and having plenty to eat, the weather 
doesn't really bother me at all. . . . The money order 
arrived and thank you very much for it Best love to 
everyone. 

Grub. 
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T*e 18 de Decenibre, 1917. 

Dearest Mother : Your son is up in the world. I 
applied for a staff car job while waiting in Paris and 
for a week drove around Paris. Sunday (today) a 
call came in for a drive to advance army headquarters. 
I heard the call and said my car was in perfect shape, 
etc. Got it! Just before leaving, a chauffeur for 

Colonel M head of aviation at the front — asked 

if he could come along. He could; so with colonel 
and captain as passengers we lit out for here just as 
fast as we could make it 

This is the life ! Gee ! we did come ! As fast as the 
Hudson super six could ramble all the way! Fine 
roads and, oh! how we did go! Two hundred and 
fifty-three kilometers in five hours! Top speed! 
Colonel M.'s driver is a fine fellow and his job is a 
real one. He knows the road like a book, having made 
the trip several times. His boss has three cars. Two 
Mercedes and one Packard twin six, a Mercer limou- 
sine and a 90 h.p. roadster. His record for the trip 
is three hours, fifteen minutes! 

He told me how he was made a first class sergeant. 
Automatically, a staff car driver is a sergeant but a 
first class one is very different — you win that much 
like a commission. His boss suddenly had to be in 
Paris by 7 p. m. Council with General P. Abso- 
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lutely imperative. They left here at 3 p. m. in the 
Packard — top down — two extra tires — no speed limit 
Colonel was worried because he was late — so he said, 
"Bill, get me in by seven and you are a first class ser- 
geant" (Pay jumped from $51 to $62 a month.) 

Bill to me: "Well, at seven I was eating dinner 

and Colonel was at the council." They cut two 

tires to pieces and escaped death by luck several times 
but they made it He said to Bill, "I had to do it this 
time but don't ever go so fast again/ 9 You can't 
imagine the way they tear around; in the fastest cars 
procurable and at top speed. It is lots of fun but 
my, what a strain t 

My trip was five hours, just as fast as the Hudson 
could travel Killed a dog and a chicken but Bill as- 
sured me that was nothing. He said they hardly ever 
make a speed trip without "getting something." Once 
it was two ptarmigans that flew in front of the radi- 
ator. He stopped and picked them up and he and the 
Colonel each had one for dinner. 

My only real excitement on the trip was passing a 
big car. It was going fifty miles an hour and taking 
up quite a bit of room. Couldn't be bothered so 
passed it up going sixty-five miles an hour and taking 
a big chunk out of the side of the road doing it I 
took a breath after that, but Bill said, "Shucks, that's 
nothing!" It's great to be blase like that, but he meant 

it He went through T , a big town near here — 

forty miles an hour. Had to do it They never have 
accidents either because the drivers are good. For 
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an interesting embusqule job this is the best I know 
of. Trips all along the front — all over France — Bill, 
my friend, goes everywhere. All he does is drive. 
The car is washed and greased and cared for by meni- 
als. Bill is a first class sergeant. Some boy! He 
says they always carry a French mechanic, too. Just 
imagine going hundreds of miles at eighty-five miles 
an hour! 

There is no telling when We will be sent to a school ; 
at present we are being held in Paris. My job is the 
best of all the jobs assigned to us waiters. Others 
work in a warehouse, in the kitchen, or as orderlies ; 
but my job is interesting, exciting, and I have a new 
respect for chauffeurs. 

I bought a fine coat with part of the money Phil 
sent me. It is a real English trench coat. Outside, 
a light raincoat, inside, a removable camel's-hair lining 
that buttons in. Two coats in one. I can't thank him 
enough for sending me the money. I have settled 
down since getting the job and I live much more 
cheaply. Naturally, since I leave the barracks at 7 45 
every morning and don't return until 6:30 or 7:30. 
Simple life! Lots of love to you all. Your loving 
son, Grub. 



U. S. Air Service, A. E. F. f France, 

January 24, 19 18. 

Dearest Mother: It is about time I write to you 
for my conscience tells me a long silence has ensued 
between letters. This one is really about something 
which is more than I can say for most of my reports. 
Dear, after leaving Paris I went as a chauffeur on a 
long trip and stayed for ten or twelve days. The 
weather has been marvelous and the country, well, I 
can truly say I know why it is called La Belle France. 
One day I drove all alone for twenty kilometers on the 
edge of a canal and that skirted the river. The canal 
had a little traffic on it, just enough to make it life- 
like and .that ride stands now as the most beautiful 
picture in my mind. Mother, the road, the trees, old, 
old poplars, the canal, and then down a little lower 
the twisting, slowly moving river with its low valley 
spread out on the other side ! It all looked peaceful, 
quiet and about a thousand years old ! 

That dream is over as we all are ordered to a con- 
centration camp to await shipment to a school. Don't 
you worry ever again about my safety. I couldn't 
be in a safer branch of the army. Six weeks, and not 
even started training; won't for another two months, 
at least, either. But I am the best K. P. and chauffeur 
you ever saw ! 
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On one trip which I made with a very nice French 
interpreter we stopped at his friend's chateau for 
lunch. His friend happens to be one of the wealthiest 
men in all France and the chateau is the justly famous 
Chenonceau Castle. This is being written from a 
bedroom of it — for we returned to pass the night here 
i — and my room is directly over the river! All the 
castle is over the river ! Built just like a bridge, with 
drawbridges at front and back and a- moat like Lake 
Superior in front The castle is from the eleventh 
or twelfth century somewhere and Mary Stuart once 
lived here. The choicest things are here in furniture 
and two immense tapestries which precede the Gobe- 
lin, even, are valued at one million francs ! The orig- 
inal chairs, chests, and pictures are here, too, so it is 
really a royal old place. It is used as a hospital now ; 
that is, some soldiers are here convalescing. The 
owner of all this is M. Menier, the "Chocolate King." 
At dinner, we had wines made from his own fields 
arid the doctors, three of them, talked about diseases 
and women the whole time, which didn't embarrass 
the one nurse there at all Typical French scene. 
Love to father and all. Grub. 



February 29, 1918. 
Dearest Mother: Stood muster this morning 
which generally means a pay day in sight; there is 
hope, anyway. I am doing some work (which re- 
quires going to the village at times) so now I am not 
confined to the cantonment all day. It is very in- 
teresting to see the people in all their natural sim- 
plicity and economy. They can live and spend less 
than anything I ever dreamed of. Just now their 
economy in food would knock you dead if you could 
see it It is what they don't eat that is marvelous. 
Of course, this is a very provincial place but it is not 
much different from Dumas 9 town in 'The Fall of the 
Bastile," where Pitou figured on three months 9 exist- 
ence on his bread and cheese. They have their appe- 
tites choked down to a fine point In spite of it all, 
though, it is only cutting out the unnecessary things. 
They are not deprived of necessities at all. Several 
times I expressed the hope of being sent back to San 
Diego to train. Whether that message ever reached 
you or not I don't know. Such things very often 
don't My outlook for three or four months to come 
looks singularly the same, so a gentle word telling 
me to return would sound pretty good* Love to all 
the family. Greayer. 
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April 21, 1918. 

Dear Mother: This is a rare chance to use a type- 
writer so I am making the best of it. This week has 
been full of happenings here and I guess I won't be 
breaking more than nine of the commandments in 
saying that we were lined up the other morning and 
talked to, after which it seems we are about due for 
commissions. Our names are to be placed before 
the Washington board and, perhaps, in a few weeks 
they will come back with the bars pinned on. I am 
in line for a second lieutenancy which is all anyone 
ought to expect for a starter. . . • 

Mother, I want to tell you about my little Belgian 
refugee, Andr& He is a very nice little kid about 
thirteen years old. His family came from Dixmude 

and were sent to by the powers that be. There 

are eight children, Andre being the oldest boy, with 
a sister, fifteen. The old father is a laborer. I have 
not yet solved the problem of how they exist though 
I have been to see them at all hours and at different 
times. The most I have ever seen to eat was a stew, 
cooked in a big iron pot, and for all the family at 
that They have bread, of course, and, occasionally, 
eggs, which are eaten by nicking the shell at the top, 
applying the mouth and by tilting back the head and 
swallowing quickly a good deal of nourishment can 
be extracted, besides saving on heat 
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I told you, I think, how they slept for three weeks 
on bare boards without blankets or mattresses, in No- 
vember. The two little children nearly died, only 
recovering in the hospital Well, about two weeks 
ago I went down there to see them and saw all their 
beds (given to them by the military authorities) piled 
in the hall. The town was preparing to receive more 
refugees so they lost their beds. They had tried to 
buy other blankets and found two could be had for 
fifty francs. They did not get any, needless to say. 
On top of that hard luck a cold spell had just set in. 
I gave them five blankets, including the ones we bought 
in Washington. A few days later I was taken on a 
tour of the bedrooms (two of them) and proudly 
shown my blankets. That was all they had ! except a 
few old ragged comforters. What they would have 
done is beyond me. A kind gentleman in the town 
heard of their plight and lent them an iron bed, and 
the father made two wooden ones, so they are fixed 
up now. I gave them all the sweaters and mufflers 
I had, too, so they are a little better off than they 
were. 

I wanted to send Andre to the college here and 

after interviewing everyone except the man Andre 

was working for, thought it was done. I saw the 

father, the mother, the professor, the principal, etc.,' 

and then went to see the boss, for the father did not 

want to displease his benefactor, who is also the boy's 

employer. He told me the true facts of the case, 

which were as follows : It vr ould be wiser for the lad 
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to stay there and learn the trade. He would be bet- 
ter off at the end of a year if he worked than if he 
studied. At college he would have to begin in a lower 
grade as he does not speak French very well (why 
should he, as he is a Belgian!) and that would not 
be agreeable for him, etc., etc Finally, it seemed that 
was the consensus of opinion of the whole bunch, in- 
cluding the father, mother, principal and even Andre 
himself. 

They let me go ahead hoping all the time I would 
not carry it through, being too afraid to hurt my feel- 
ings by telling me. It was really funny after I saw 
it their way, but isn't that typical of Europe ? Learn 
a trade. . . , What is the good of being educated? 
Couldn't he read and write already? Education 
would only be a waste of time! Andre is very in- 
telligent looking and the brothers and sisters appear 
far better mannered and more sensible than any of 
the French children around here. They certainly have 
not the American way of looking at things. I told 
them I would pay for his board at the college for a 
year, would give his father the equivalent of what he 
was earning and buy him clothes and everything and 
yet they could not see any advantage for him. When 
the professor agreed with that idea I gave up. Where 
do they get that way? They did say, however, that 
it would be a good thing if Andre could take private 
lessons and learn French correctly. The professor 
found him a teacher so now he takes four lessons a 
week. The girl is called Yvonne. I bought her a 
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basket one day and filled it with everything I could 
think of, a hairbrush, comb, mirror, towel, scented 
soap, toothbrush, scissors, thread, needles, buttons, a 
barrette, and I don't remember what all. You should 
have seen her when I stopped in that night. The 
whole family was wrapping and refolding the differ- 
ent articles. They couldn't say enough so I beat it, 
but she appreciated it, you bet Even the barest 
so-called necessities are, apparently, luxuries to 
them. • • . 

This country calls for bread but while they get it 
these simpletons feed the cows their potatoes. They 
much prefer bread to vegetables or meat What they 
need is jazz, and America is just the country to give 
it to them. So long as this town keeps out of Ger- 
many's hands these people will remember the Amer- 
icans. I told a woman who keeps a lace shop here 
all about California and showed her some pictures, too. 
I told her about the Y. M. C. A. and the gymnasiums, 
etc, and it was like an Arabian Night's dream, from 
the way she acted. What started it was her remark 
about the size of most of the Americans compared 
with the French. The truth is, possibly, that they all 
smoke from the age of eight up, and they drink vin 
rouge and vin blanc from the age of two up. I have 
actually seen a baby of two years drink undiluted red 
wine. No wonder they don't grow to very large pro* 
portions. Love to all the family and to you, Mother 
dear. G*ub* 



'April 27, 1918. 

. . . Mother, I am beginning to open my eyes a 
little more every day. The tremendous size of this 
struggle I can't realize at all because each day I see a 
little more than I did the day before. . . . You have 
heard — so have I — how the French people are a re- 
generated race— those that aren't dead — and I am 
wondering now if it won't be a good thing for us, 
too. What is left will be twice as valuable as ever 
before. I have met so many men who have the wrong 
principles, who werp brought up all wrong so that, 
compared with the average foreign army officer, they 
look like hicks, poor ignorant backwoodsmen. A real 
gentleman is certainly a marvelously rare thing. 
N'e$t-ce pas? I have seen these officers — the first 
gravy-train officers — and blushed for America too 
often. Mother, they don't know, they don't savvy. 
Frenchmen and Europeans may have a different moral 
standard — God knows it is different enough — but in 
other ways they have a culture that started when they 
were born and not a veneer that was developed by a 
college education. They can certainly make us sit 
up and take notice. 

I met a Bohemian: — Czech — and he is just like most 
of the better class — what seems to me to be a real 
gentleman. I also discovered an unfailing way to get 
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what you want with a Frenchman. I might have dis- 
covered this a long time ago if I had any sense, but 
I haven't I knew all along that the worst insult you 
can offer to a Frenchman is to call him a "mauvais 
Franqais" but only recently I found out that it Works 
by implication, too. As you, of course, know they 
are inordinately proud of their race, their language, 
their country, et al. Well, if you just imply that one 
is discrediting anything French by refusing you what- 
ever you want, they will do whatever it is you want, 
rather than let you think — what you pretend to think. 
For instance, I rented a bicycle — paid in advance and 
asked to have the seat changed before I came back next 
day, all of which was agreed to by the Madame. Next 
day, Sunday, I came back and the male boss was there, 
a crabby old chap who has made so much money since 
we hit town he is ready to retire for life. Yet he 
would not change the seat. That was the only bike 
left so I told him it had been promised me. He went 
into a perfect fury and threw tools around and talked 
fiercely. I calmly asked if he was going to do what 
he had promised to do. He did it. Just let them 
think you consider them a "mauvais Frangaisf' and 
they will turn over the f ront door key to you. 

Another thing I realized lately for the first time, 
after hearing about it for so many times, is the value 
of experience, or contact with real facts. While vege- 
tating for so long the rest of our A. £. F. has been 
going ahead full speed learning. Ted Adriance, our 
chef in the camion service, who joined the artillery as 
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a first lieutenant, W* hltv, . ^ *" S trSiinin S course and 
one of the boys s*^ , ^ in Tours on his first per- 
mission. Think o* % He is now a lieutenant in 
artillery, has been out there four months and lost 
two men of his company i n action! I met John Jef- 
f ers again. I went to Sunday School with him in the 
Congregational Church on Flower Street in Los An- 
geles. He was on the crew at Stanford a little after 
Phil's time and came over with the Third Stanford 
Ambulance Section. He was wise enough to step 
out of that into aviation immediately so now he is a 
first lieutenant and has been (deleted by censor) to 
the American sector. He is awaiting the "chasse" 
planes and will be fighting pretty soon. Harry Webb 
is almost through, as I told you. Everyone else who 
quit the field service to join aviation or artillery, it 
seems, has a first lieutenancy. That is once when I 
couldn't see beyond my nose and have regretted it 
ever since. . . . One thing I may get out of it, though 
that is intangible, is thanks from Major A. P. Andrews, 
who wrote me saying he would like to use one or two 
articles of mine in his Field Service Book. I sent them 
to him. He also said he was sending home a certificate 
of service, or something like that. 

I have forgotten in all my letters to tell about the 
wonderful work the Y. M. C. A. is doing over here. 
I can't praise them half enough, for they furnish us 
the only quiet spot there is. From force of habit one 
chap said to me, "let's go home," when we were down- 
town, and I realized for the first time (I have realized 
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so many things for the first time lately J what an imag- 
ination it takes to call a trunk, a bag, a bunk, in a tier 
of bunks, and three rolled up blankets "home." The 
Y. M. C A. has desks, tables rather, a phonograph, 
writing paper, and you get away from that feeling of 
always having a superior officer over you. Not only 
that, but now in their "huts' 9 they have movies, speak- 
ers and traveling entertainers. That means more than 
words, Mother, after mud and rain and no women at 
alL One singer was so nice looking I couldn't help 
it, so I met her, by the simple expedient of walking 
up and starting talking to her. She is from Balti- 
more. (Mother, most everyone nice comes from 
California or the South.) Her name is Miss Kate 
Hirschburg and she sings — well, I couldn't hear 
enough of it and no one else could, either. By spe- 
cial request (mine) she sang Cadman's "Dawning" 
and "Sky Blue Water." The more I think of Cal- 
ifornia and then Northern France and Belgium, the 
more I chafe under the collar. She sang a lot of 
songs I knew and her partner played the violin. 

In another town I met another group of traveling 
entertainers and one was a young girl, a Miss Bush, 
from Indianapolis. She was a treat for fair. It's 
been two years since I talked with anyone like that 
She is a cousin of George Ade and left him in In- 
dianapolis to go to New York. She wanted to be an 
actress. She was in a small part in a musical com- 
edy and batted all over the South v 4 r ith it Then she 
heard about this and wanted to come. Her family 
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finally let her and here she is going all over the coun- 
try with four others. She sings and does a dance. 

We talked for nearly an hour before I had to get 
the train. and she told me all about visiting the differ- 
ent camps. Everywhere she goes she tries to find 
someone from Indianapolis — and often succeeds. I 
would have lied like a trooper if I had known why in 
time — she had twenty-five kisses to be delivered to 
the right addresses, but I was too late. A Y. M. C. A, 
girl is the only one here allowed to talk to men. 
Nurses and Red Cross-ers are forbidden to converse 
with soldiers, so if you are lucky enough to meet one 
you don't forget it in a hurry. Too soon the chance 
was over. 

Mother, this letter has been in process now for more 
than two hours so maybe you see why I don't write 
oftener. Here is some gossip. I am mortally afraid 
of Mr. Censor so forgive vagueness. Three Amer- 
ican aviators flew to a village behind the lines. They 
landed at the flying field, jumped into a Hudson car 
and drove up to see what the village was like. They 
ran right into the German camp— the town had fallen 
about two hours previously into their hands. They 
are all sojourning now as noncombatants, guests of 
the Kaiser. 

How I have been so stupid all this time I can't 
quite understand but I will lay it all to that stagnation 
period. Only last week did my brain start function- 
ing again, partly due to this stimulus. Love to father 
and all the family. Your loving son, Grub. 



U. S. Air Service, A. E. R, July 19, 1918. 

Dear Father and Mother : It will take me a long 
time to catch up with myself but now I am at another 
school, the acrobatic school. The course is about two 
months or more. I finished in fine shape at Tours. 
(Before I left there this happened to me: You re- 
member my speaking of the Fourth of July party 
when I met Mme. Deshayes, the wife of the French 
deputy? Well, after completing the Tours school I 
was wandering at ease downtown when we met again. 
She invited me to dinner the next evening — the next 
evening because the "chef du cabinet du ntinisfre 
d' aviation, M. Dumenil" was to be there. The chief 
advisor of the minister of aviation and then (I can't 
tell when they are kidding because I don't know the 
language well enough) she said it would be interest- 
ing for us both as we were in aviation. They are 
so polite, they say things like that and I don't know 
yet whether she was having her own little laugh or 
not. 

Their other guest proved to be a Major Lellena, it 
sounded like that, anyway. For decorations he was 
wearing the Moroc campaign medal, the croix de 
guerre of France, with four palms, and the cross of 
Belgium, Italy and Serbia, besides the legion d'honneur 
and the fourragher. And he is only thirty years old 1 
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most an inspiration. They, of course, knew every- 
body and seemed to know everything. The latest 
news from the front was telephoned in from Paris, 
for example. Then the major told me very interest- 
ing facts about the American aviation (secrets) and 
about the policy of General Pershing, of which I can 
say that it was exactly the opposite of all French ad- 
vice. 

We had coffee in the garden behind and while there 
a private who was a friend of the little son, came in. 
He had returned from a three-day trip to Paris. They 
talked to him about it and I got another flashlight into 
French ways of thinking. They are absolutely bril- 
liant but do love their little joke. This fellow had 
heard the "gros Bertha" but did not know where the 
shells had hit. "He does not know where the shells 
lay but he knows where he laid/' that brought forth — 
a play on "coucher." Then they asked him if he 
slept at the Y. M. C. A. in Paris. They smiled when 
asking him (he could barely understand but got it if 
they spoke slowly enough) and I wondered what the 
joke was. I knew something was wrong, and sud- 
denly M. Deshayes asked me if I knew what the 
French call the Y. M. C. A. I said no, and he said, 
"I will tell you later." He couldn't hold it though and 
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in spite of wife and twelve year old kid told me their 
little harmless joke. It means "Y moyen couche 
cwec" 

Lode that up, mother, it's a good one. It illus- 
trates their caste system, too, for any "melange" like 
the Y. M. would be impossible, almost, with them, be- 
cause it is too democratic. We went across the street 
after a while to the officers' Y. M. C. A., which is 
the nicest place in France, I think. There was a con- 
cert there, or rather a musicale. I rustled around 
and got a good rumor going, then asked the hostess if 
she had met the wife of the deputy. She was imme^ 
diately interested, of course, and so the major and 
deputy and party, including me, had refreshments with 
a colonel and the American general. After a bit 
they went upstairs and danced. The major was just 
dying to dance and I think wanted to dance with one 
of the telephone girls. He watched the general dance 
with one of the girlies and then Mr. and Mrs. and the 
major got together in a corner and marveled at the 
United States. He said he admired us very much 
because on service our officers were very strict but 
off duty they were just good fellows. To the French 
army it would be impossible for the officers to dance 
with the working girls — it isn't done. And as for 
a general, the Kaiser would take Paris if such a thing 
happened ! 

People like that are really learning what America 
can do and is in the habit of doing. They compare 
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their own fixed customs and, perhaps, although they 
don't like all of ours, they are seeing things that make 
their eyes pop open. Next day I got my orders to 
clear out and left that same day. Best love to all. 

Grub. 



July 25, 1918. 

Dearest Mother : Your "moonlight" letter reached 
me when I had exactly the same mood as you had 
when you wrote it. I wonder, mother dear, if moods 
are part of the many things that are developing in 
me lately. I get most enthusiastic at times and then 
le cafard gets me for fair. 

Before leaving Tours I met a most charming 
woman, an accomplished musician, who played for 
more than an hour to me. The lieutenant who had 
brought me was bored to death and read a magazine, 
so she was pleased, perhaps, to have a listener. She 
has given concerts in Paris and other places. Well, 
when I went back to camp I was never so homesick in 
my life. The French have a good way of expressing 
themselves at times; for instance, while I was listen- 
ing (I had mentioned Greig so she immediately played 
"Le Carnival," without music, too) her aunt came 
in. She inquired of Madame if I played, too, and 
Madame replied, giving me a bright look, "Non, U 
ecoutes" That is just precisely what I do. I can 
get a most sympathetic jag on as they say, by lis- 
tening. All the music goes in but never comes out. 
"J'ecoute." 

Now, tonight, mother, I have been listening to a 
boy from Kentucky who has a lyric tenor and knows 
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whole opera scores almost by heart. He sang "La 
Tosca," "La Boheme," and talked of Italian operas 
that "came out first at Monte Carlo," but never were 
played much outside of Italy. He sings beautifully, 
and, dearest, I've got 'em again! 

A Red Cross lady was also an appreciative listener, 
only she knew what it was all about, and when he 
stopped she just clapped her hands and said, "Oh, I 
never was so happy in my life." That's how it ap- 
pealed to her while for me — it gets to me, that's all. 
I am always as sad as a bottle of French beer. 

On the other hand, on leaving Tours I had enough 
free hours to stay in Paris for one night and did I 
go ? Oh, no ! Paris is the Mecca of this part of the 
world, for there one finds absolutely everything there 
is worth while. For me it spelled the Continental 
Hotel and a stall at the Casino de Paris. 

Coming into the city the very air began to smell 
good and I was as happy as could be. Actually, Paris 
breathes a different air from the rest of France. It's 
the first thing you notice. The train was crowded 
when we arrived, but on a safety island before the 
station I tried to get a taxi. There were none, so 
Phil Embury and I started to walk. We were smil- 
ing and talking when I saw a young "etive pilote" 
from the English naval aviation training camp, which 
is near ours. He saw us and I guess we all three were 
thinking of the same thing for we all grinned together 
— glad to be there even for so short a time. 
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The other day in the little town near our camp I 
had a petite adventure. All these towns with their 
closed and shuttered windows, their bell cords hanging 
so conspicuously and their general air of hiding some- 
thing, are interesting looking. When I walked up 
from the station about two o'clock of the afternoon 
of my arrival I saw a "shadow" fixing an upper shut- 
ter. As I went by it opened a little and I saw a very 
pretty face (Mother, after this long time as a sol- 
dat in France I am absolutely shameless), so I nodded 
and got an answer ! 

Half an hour later I came back and rang the bell. 
Open went the door and in I walked. A large but 
nice looking Madame greeted me and invited me in! 
I calmly took off my hat, smiled at the Madame, and 
asked if they would be so good as to give me a drink ! 
By that time the daughter of the house was there and 
we went back to a little wall-inclosed garden with 
three glasses and a bottle. 

The joke of it is they were trying to make the ac- 
quaintance of an American officer and didn't know 
how to go at it, while I, well, I don't know why I fell, 
but, perhaps, that appealed to me, too. But weren't the 
elements all there? Hot day — lonely wanderer — 
House of Mystery — moving shutter — two shining 
eyes ? What more do you want ? 

This is a great country most assuredly. My one 
desire is to see all of it in a really intimate way. This 
vagabond stuff of Locke and others is by far the best 
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way, I think. Gee! I would like to do it! My other 
one desire is the real one, mother. My dream of 
heaven is a home and fireplace, and armchair, and no 
more war. Love to all, dear mother, from your lov- 
ing son, Grub. 



ON THE FRENCH VIEWPOINT 

[Letter to a big hearted Los Angeles woman who had sent 
Greayer various parcels of knitted goods. It was received after 
his death, with a request that it be forwarded to California. 
Permission to print it has been generously accorded.] 

Dear Mrs. H : As a letter writer I have much 

to be desired for my thoughts refuse to go down 
properly on paper. That doesn't mean, though, that 
there are no thoughts, for I have been thanking you 
in my heart for many months and only now telling 
you. 

Autumn and winter of last year were for me the 
most interesting time I have ever spent, for I was work- 
ing on a big job along with several million others and 
it was an inspiration to be one of them. 

Besides becoming completely saturated with their 
viewpoint and, perhaps, with a bit of their determina- 
tion, you cannot realize, by my merely telling you, 
how satisfying it was to have people at home appreci- 
ate it, too, and show how they were behind their men. 

Your very welcome gifts meant more to me than 
just knitted wristlets, for being made by your own 
hands they showed the heart, too, and often I was 
able to give away a sweater or muffler to a poor poilu, 
and besides warming him outside it never failed to 
warm him inside, too. 

2& 
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In the cold of last winter the French were very glad 
to be visibly assured of support from America. The 
evidences that came through the mail were eye-open- 
ers to the simple soldiers, our comrades. They con- 
tinually wondered at the abundance and variety of our 
packages. Nothing has done my heart so much good 
as seeing the attitude of the French people change. 
Their ideas of America and Americans, too, are being 
slowly remodeled. 

From years of tourists (and on a permission last 
August at Deauville I saw the worst and, no doubt, 
most prevalent type — after that I never blamed the 
people at all for their unfavorable opinions) they are 
now seeing our real true men — hundreds of thousands 
of them. They are meeting men with different stand- 
ards of living — with different attitudes toward life — 
and it is doing them no end of good. Soldiers bil- 
leted in their humble homes — bathing recklessly, sleep- 
ing with windows all open — and eating ! my, how they 
do eat ! compared to a frugal French fare. True, their 
manners are awful ; they are loud and boisterous, they 
are "gauche" as they put it, but that is the super- 
ficial veneer which by close contact they are beginning 
to pierce. 

Already, France is wondering at the excellent qual- 
ity of fighting done — as is Germany. Our troops are 
wonders — and why? I have heard many interesting 
speculations in cafes and all over. Their vigor and 
physical strength — which certainly did surprise these 
good people — and then their adaptability. (Mrs. 
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H , I wish you could see a Frenchman throw a 

baseball, or try to ride a bicycle) ; even that, though, 
is not all, for their fire, their morale, is what amazes 
them most, and I have heard it explained this way: 

At last, France is convinced that we are really fight- 
ing for a principle — "to make the world a decent place 
to live in." They don't believe we are trying to make 
money — to acquire territory — and they have eliminated 
all the other possible reasons they could think of. 
This took a long time— it isn't universal yet, thanks 
to the impenetrability of the common people — but they 
look on us now as crusaders, actually inspired by the 
spirit, for, in truth, we have nothing to gain but self- 
respect. 

That, they say, now, is why Americans make such 
good soldiers. Best regards to you and all the fam- 
ily for their kind wishes. Sincerely yours, 

Greayer Clover. 

France, August, 19191 



WHEN THEY COME BACK 

Over the seas they come victorious, 

(Oh, my rebellious heart, be still!) 
There is the flag so grandly glorious, 

( Yonder he sleeps on a stm-kissed hill). 
Proudly they march, these young Crusaders, 

(Ah, what a mettlesome youth was he!) 
Back they have driven the rude invaders, 

(Priceless his payment for liberty!) 

See how the eyes of the women glisten — 

(One, it may be, was his youthful choice) 
Soon to what wonderful tales they will listen, 

(Oh, for the lilt of his eager voice!) 
Poignant the blare of the bands and thrilling, 

(Quiet the pulse that was wont to dance). 
Cheer for our lads so brave and willing, 

(None was more fearless than mine in France). 

Here in our hearts these heroes muster, 

(Ever in mine is he enshrined). 
Deeds, such as theirs, have a lasting luster, 

(Little of envy possessed his mind). 
Off to their homes they go rejoicing, 

(One that I know has lost its light). 
All of the country their praise is voicing, 

(Down at his noon he fell to night). 

— S. T. C 
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